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$2.00 A YEAR; 6 CENTS A COPY. 
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FOR A 
TEACHER’S LIBRARY 
ABER’s Experiment in Education - - = - $1.25 
AIKEN’s Methods of Mind Training - - - 1.00 
Exercises in Mind Training - - - 1.00 
Burns’s How to Teach Reading and Com- 

a a i ei 
HarLmann’s History of Pedagogy - = 60 
Hinspae’s The Art of Study - - - - 1,00 
Kino’s School Interests and Duties - - 1,00 

Pacr’s Theory and Practice of Teaching — 
(Branson) - - - - - + = = 1,00 
Roark’s Psychology in Education - - ~- 1.00 
Method in Education - - - - 1.00 
SEELEY’s History of Education - - - - 1.25 
SHoup’s History and Science of Education - 1.00 
Swett’s American Public Schools - - ~- 1.00 
Wuite’s Elements of Pedagogy - - - ~- 1.00 
School Management - - - ~- 1,00 
Art of Teaching- - - - - - 1,00 
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LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A: M., Ph. D. 


Professor of Pedagogy, University af Pennsylvania, and Commissioner of Education 
Jor Puerto Rico. 





The nuamenees take pleasure in announcing the early pub- 
lication of Volume III, 


‘HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A.M. 


Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


12mo. Cloth. 400 Pages. Price, $1.25 net. 


This volume is an intelligent and concise presenietie of the sub- 
ject. It will be found to be conservative und thoughtful and just and 
air in its treatment of the various dominant educational influences of 

the race. The author has made a thorough study from the original 

sources of the topics he discusses, and his work thus becomes an im 

taut introduction for the younger student to the rich and wide old 
of educational history. 





Previous volumes are: 


THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK 
By DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER 
Vol. I. 351 pages. $1.25 net. 


TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
By DR. ISAAC SHARPLESS 
Vol. II. 385 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
For a full line of school and ee text- mages 
send for catalogue and terms. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 





eileen 





THE ARNOLD PRIMER 


By Sarau LouiszE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston; joint-author of “Stepping-Stones to Literature 
Cloth, 128 pages. Illustrated in color and black-and-white. Introductory price, 30 cents. 


The natural outgrowth of careful observation and wide ex- 
perience, this Primer is distinctively made for children. Miss 
Arnold has happily provided reading material which is at the 
same time attractive to the child and well calculated to assist in 
his mental development. 

The vocabulary is the simple, natural, typical vocabulary of a 
child, and is fixed by frequent and natural repetition. Phonics 
are treated simply, and in their proper relation. 

In illustrating the book, both author and publishers have kept 
carefully in mind throughout the adaptation of the pictures to 
the text, and text to pictures, each supplementing and comple- 
menting the other. 

THE ARNOLD Primer is adapted to the ordinary teacher with 
the ordinary class. No special equipment is required of either, 
and as good results can be obtained from its use in small country 
schools as in the best city institutions, 





” 


‘The most beautitul book of the kind I have everseen. The 
printing, the illustrations, the subject matter, are all above criti- 
cism. . . . I am persuaded that if anything could make the 
beginnings of knowledge easy and delightful, this little book will 
accomplish that consummation. It is simply a marvel of typo- 
graphic excellence,”—FRANK P, BRENT, Secretary to the Board 
of Education, State of Virginia. 

“Itisa jewel, and will interest even the most languid child. 
That the author is Sarah Louise Arnold is a guarantee that the 
book is sensible and logical._—A merican Education, Albany. 

‘*One of the handsomest and most interesting books it has 
ever been my privilege to see.”—A. D. BLopcetT, Superintendent 
of Schools, Syraouse, N. Y. 

“It is a beautiful little book which children willenjoy. Among 
its excellent features, I find the grouping of words for review par- 
ticularly worthy of mention. The words which rhyme, words in 
families, little words, hard words, etc. I am glad, too, that there 
is a time when the alphabet is taught, for experience has shown 
that there is a need of it."—Mrriam S. Sk1pMORE, Prineipal, State 
Normal and Training School, Cortland, N. Y. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
quality and are recognized as such by all the leading 
organizations controlling sports, which invariably 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Bali, Official Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poio Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spalting’s goods and refuse to 


accept anything that is offere a 
Speldine’s” Z as ust as good as 


Handsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods mailed 
Sree to any address, 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York Chicago Denver 
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Manners—Morals 


“What mother, what teacher, has not wished for a 
book that shall present in small ——— @ friendly, but 
withal complete, explanation of all those points in man- 
ners and morals which the conduct of some one of her 
children, some one of her pupils, daily (yes, hourly) 
presses her to explain !——the raisons d’etre of the 
many exactions in the matter of conduct which children 
have to learn by humiliating experience, if not oppor- 
tunely instru by their older friends, The children in 
every home will be the happier, and at once the greater 
pride to their parents, their teachers, and their friends, 
if Mrs. Dewey’s two new books are placed in their hands 
to be pei at home and to be studied at school.”"— ¢ 
SCHOOL AND HomE EpvucaTIon, March, 1900. 4 


Lessons on Manners, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 
Lessons on Morals, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 

















4eBLACKBOARD STENCILS Je 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
— with catalog containing complete 
ist 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 





Inauguration of Additional Through Car 
Service to the South. 


The Southern Railway announces the 
inauguration of New Sleeping Car Lines 
to the South, effective. 

Nov. 24. Pullman Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car, New York to Jacksonville, via 
Washington, Richmond and Danville— 
this in aidition to the superb service via 
Washington, Lynchburg and Danville. 

Nov. 30. Special Sunset Limited, Annex 
Pullman Compartment and Sleeping Car, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, New 
York to New Orleans, connecting with 
Sunset Limited for the Pacific Coast. 

Dec. 1. Pullman Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car, New York to Charleston, S. C., 
the Route of the Exposition Flyer. 

Dec.2. Pullman Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car, Washington to Pinehurst, N. C., 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Jan’y 1. Pullman Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car, New York to Thomasville, Ga., 
once a week. 

Jan’y 14. “ The Southern’s Palm Limit 
ed,” between New York and St. Augus- 
tine, also carrying Pullman Drawing and 
Stateroom Sleeping Car, New York to 
Aiken and Augusta. This is the most 
Magnificent and Luxurious Train in the 
world, composed exclusively of Compart- 
ment Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, Li- 
brary, Observation, Dining and Club 
Cars. The Southern Railway operates 
Dining Car service on all through trains. 
For turther information call on or address 
New York office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent. 


There are those who advocate the treat- 
ment of malarial fever without quinine, and 
while we are not in a position to argue the 
question, it has often occurred to us that 
the cases treated with antikamnia in con- 
nection with quinine recovered more rapid- 
ly than those treated without antikamnia. 
A five-grain antikamnia tablet every three 
hours, given in connection with quinine, 
~vill prove this——Medical Reprints. 





just pustissep: AN ELEMENTARY 


EXPERIMENTAL (QHEMISTRY 








For studen‘s in high schools and junior classes in colleges as well as for private learners. 


By W. F. WATSON, A.M., 


Professor of Chemtstry Furman University. 


“A most admirable text-book; one of the best, in fact, we have everseen on the sabject. 
The scheme of illustration can be nighiy commended. There are 20 full-page plates, showing all 
the apparatus and chemicals used in experiments. This is an entirely new plan. The text is 
clear concise, and admirably written "—Scientific American, New York. 

“ Teachers of elementary classes will do well to give this book a thorough trial.”— Chemical 


News, London, Eng. 


A New Text-Book ; 12mo, cloth, 320 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. 


Price, net, $1.25. 


ostage, I5c. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


x ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


«, NEW YORK 
FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
are used everywhere. Send to the 











Teaching French 
pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK, 


Complete Catalogue on application. 
699 Mapison AVE., 


Dr. Victor i Bell, New York City. 


Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 


Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
of every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth fna Mouth 


Specia) prices to t h App 
convenience of teachers may be ar 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 





Sanit 





ts to suit the 











Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN'S 





Get Mennen's (the original), 
Sample free. 





GILLOTT’ 


For Slant Writing: 


404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (vericuar, 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, rHererorne MOST DURABLE 


ano CHEAPEST. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 


PENS 





UNIVERSITY AND 


SCHOOL BELLS sateen 


copper and tin only. Terms, etc., 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


NWNew ideas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we already have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresh and original, for school celebrations. Manu- 
scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musical 
exercises, poe tee tableaux, &c.will receive — 
and careful consideration. Should they meet our needs 
they will be taken for publication on liberalterms. Let 
us hear what you have. 


|E. L KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St,, New York, 











Just the Pen you are looking for. 


ESTERBROOK ~<qz= 





Of course it 


is stamped 


Either for Vertical or Slant writing, or for any other purpose for which pens are required. 


For Sale at All Stationers 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 2 Jot street, 


New York. 
Works, Camden N. T. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Posttions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 77h ree york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools). WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E.F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone. Boston 75-2 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, free. 
¢ eeberten Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 203 Mich Blvd. bee. Tl. 


Pa. Ave., Washington. D. C. 414 Century Bidg. .Minneapolis, Minn. 4 Evans pide. skaloosa, Ia. 
ff eden Bidg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimsen Blk os Angeles, Cal. 
UNEXPECTED VACANCIE be filled promptly. December and January 

are especially good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT. The Albert Teachers’ Agency. Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ BUrcal Sprites with good pleccs than any previous year 

















occur during the winter months and must 

















Steady d d for good normal primary teachers. 
WerefertoN. Y..N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S, KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Schermerhorn PAV. Howson | avanagers 
3 East l4th St., New York JoHN C. RocKWELL WOES. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces ~ Colleges, Schools, and Families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govexnesses ee every f De artment of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs G-FULTUN, American and Foreign Teachers’ 4gency, 23 Union 


, Square, New ‘York.’ 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Fevvss®heotel Gute yin cama 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reducedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for ‘i 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oasalogue Free— TyAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send sor one. 


CLYDE LINE \ 
FLORIDA: 


The Only Direct All-Water Route 


; BETWEEN 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON wi ) 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, ? 


= ohns River Service between Jacksonville 
Sanford, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


Fast Modern Steamships @ Finest Service 


WM. P. CLYDF @ CO., Gen’l Agents 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
19 State Street, New York 
































DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ef 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ some :cal experience im 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. ‘irculars, < details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


New York Universily 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 





A graduate School of 
SCH OOL educational science, 
oO t furnishing thorough 


professional equip- 


PEDA GOGYy ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY, 





‘NewEnglang — 


ONSERVATORY 
1) ny ROR £ @ 


Forty-eight years of constant and 
healthful progress and growth has put 
this institution at the head (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 
in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 
and famous for results. 

GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Send for music and elocution catalogues. 


PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 

















SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 





94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laborator« 
work. University Credit. Comfurtable Tem 
perasare, Great Variety of Recreations. Single 

Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University - - Ithaca, N.Y. 





Learn a Language 


by Phonograph ‘yon 
We furnish a $20.00 Edison Phonograph with re- 
cords of the professor’s voice, giving correct accent, 
Recitation by phonograph. Specially written I. C. S. 
Instruction Papers simplify reading and writing. 
egg ne German and d Spanish courses. Cl roular 
--International Corr 9 
Box 458, Scranton, Pa. 











Home Te University of Chicago 


offers over 2% elementary and 
college courses by correspond. 
Study ence in 28 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy, —— the 
Langaages, es lish. Mathematics, Ph yucgre- 
hy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruc- 
fi ion is personal. Onivernt credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed Work 
may beginatany time. For circulars address 
The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill, 
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mo FE, J. JOHNSON &G CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Roofing Slate 


We are first hands, being producers of slate, and can there 
fore give you every benefit in bottom prices and A 1 quality. 


FREIGHT CHARGES TO ANY STATION GUARANTEED. 





New Text-Book in Language: 


THE INDUCTIVE COURSE. IN ENGLISH 


By Larkin Dunton, LL.D., and Aucustus H. Keuuey, A.M. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


A complete Course for Grammar Schools in two books 
FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES, 


DUNTON AND KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK, Beaut:fally illustrated. 


SAMPLE COPIES OF EITHER BOOK FOR EXAMINATION, 20 CENTS EACH. 


“That grammar should be taught inductively from the facts of the jengenee is generally ad- 
mitted, but Fem books follow this method of treatment ——— conaiatentiy than any other ae A of 
ge books hitherto published. They seem to me to be exce ly well adapted to the present 
of schools.”—THomas M. Ba.uiet, Supt. Schools, Springfleld, Mass. 
Educators should examme these books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN @ CO., 2°STON 4 NEW YORK 


n 


CHICAGO 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportanity me be given them through 
our new Audubo harts ich show fifty-six of 
themost important win birds by characteristic attitudes 
and patorel colors 
A full descriptive handbook 
furnished free with each chart, 
Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave, 









NEW YORE: 5 West 18th St. 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St, 





CHRISTMAS 
DICTURES«.«. 


FOR THE 


KINDERGARTEN, 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
AND HOME. 


We publish a line of beautiful repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. 

Sizes6% x 8 to 934 x 12, uniform 
$1.00 per hundred or one cent eac 
any number. 

mall size, about 8% x 4%, 50 cents 

per hundred or one-half cent each, any 
quantity. sce 


ee {f Send§for-list”of”subjects.*" 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
Atlanta. San Francisco. 


rice 
for 








For Examinations, Contains about 6,600 


Shaw's National Question Boo Questions and Answers om 24 branehes 0/ 


study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St,, New York. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


® Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 








THREE NEW 


Child Study Books 


By Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


1. Story of a Sand Pile. 


This extremely interesting story was pub- 
lished some years ago in Screbner’s Magazine 
and is now for the first time made accessible 
tothe great body ofteachers. Allinterested 
in the great Child-Study movement should 
read this very suggestive story. 


2. A Study of Dolls. 


This is a very full account of one of the 
most complete and satisfactory investiga- 
tions along the line of Child-Study that has 
been undertaken. Now first presented in 
book form, 


3. Contents of Children’s Minds 


A knewledge of what the average child 
already knows when he first goes to school 
will be a valuable guide—determining what 
and how to teach him. The book opens up 
a valuable field of inquiry and shows how it 
may be carried on. 
Limp Cloth Covers, Price, 25 cts. ea. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St.. N.Y. 
Saves Time and Labor. 


BURLESON'S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you mueh 
iy mf and many hours of time. It 18 in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen, 
ious table of numbers so arranged that wit 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapt 
to any school, the teac er Can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty puns in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
— spend in marking ot pupil’s record 

ample pagé on request. Price, 25 cents. 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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Prevention of Stammering in Schools. 
By DAVID GREENE, New York. 


If all the statements of parents can be relied upon, 
many a stammering child acquired his defect after en- 
tering school, or the trouble became greatly aggravated 
during his school life. A little intelligent care on the 
part of the teacher bestowed upon a child when stam- 
mering begins will prevent the development of a defect 
which, if permitted to become habitual, may baffle the 
best efforts of the most skilful speech specialist. An 
able writer says on this subject: 


Stammering is not generally of sudden onset, but it is of 
slow development, and begins during a period of great excite- 
ment. -A child attempts to describe some little incident that 
may have happened during his play hour, and which seems to 
him of overwhelming importance. He is anxious to make his 
description as vivid as possible, and he thinks there is no time 
to lose. In his haste, various details of the incident become 
confused in his mind and he has difficulty in selecting the 
proper words and in enunciating them as rapidly as appears to 
him to be fitting to the occasion. His excitement, moreover, 
increases his heart’s action and his breathing, and they become 
wholly inadequate to the requirements of normal speech. The 
result is a repetition of the initial sound or syllable of some 
word that may be uppermost in his mind. This is what is 
known as stuttering. [t is a prodrome of stammering; and it 
is at this stage that the treatment should begin. 

What not to dois quite as important as what to do, and 
therefore it may be well to begin with a few “‘don’ts.” In the 
first place, don’t scold the child. He is already in an excited 
condition, and scolding will merely add fuel to theflame. Don’t 
‘make fun of him, or caJl his attention to his defect, or use the 
word stammering or stuttering in his presence, for all this 
will embarrass him and lead to a nervous dread of future trou- 
ble of a similar kind. Don’t allow him to associate with stam- 
merers, or even to hear another stammerer, for unconscious 
imitation is an important casual factor at this stage of the 
affliction. , ‘ 

If a child has already formed the habit of stammer- 
ing when he enters school, he is more difficult to deal 
with, yet in many instances the difficulty will yield to 
such simple treatment as any teacher is able to give, 
because the exercises can be arranged so that the whole 
class will derive some benefit from them. Ina large 
majority of cases, mismanagement of the breathing is 
the cause of stammering. A well-directed course of 
breathing exercises will almost invariably result in a 
permanent eradication of this disorder of speech. 

There are three distinct modes of breathing: I. Dia- 
phragmatic breathing; II. Costal breathing; III. Clavic- 
ular breathing. In the ordinary quiescent condition, 
the diaphragm performs most of the work in the act of 
respiration; but in speaking a more considerable quan- 
tity of air has to pass in and out of the lungs, and this 
can only be supplied thru the combined processes of 
diaphragmatic and costal breathing. The difficulty with 
most stammerers is that the whole work of supplying 
the lungs with air for purposes of phonation is thrown 
upon the diaphragm, and the result is a struggle for 
breath which often causes the stammerer to become 
blue and red in the face, to contort his limbs, etc. Gen- 
erally it is quite sufficient to teach the child to take a 
correct costal inspiration before he begins to speak. 
The best way of doing this is as follows: 

Let the palm of each hand be placed on the lower ribs 
of the corresponding side of the body, so that the ends 


of the middle fingers meet infront. Now an attempt 
should be made to separate the hands as far as possible 
by expanding the lower ribs. The hands should be held 
loose so that they move with the ribs and are drawn 
backward and apart while the lower chest expands, and 
come together when the lower ribs return to their form- 
er position. The expansion of the ribs has to go on 
slowly and steadily, and all jerking must be carefully 
avoided. Care should be taken not to raise the should- 
ers or protrude the abdomen—all effort should be con- 
centrated on the expansion of the lower ribs—there 
should be no other bodily movement of any kind. The 
least tendency to drawing in of air during the exercise 
should be carefully subdued—a correct inhalation must 
be inaudible. If the lower ribs expand the lungs will 
expand at the same time and the air will rush into them 
without any special effort to draw it in. 

During the first attempt the hands may not become 
separated more than about half an inch, but after ample 
practice the child will become able to increase the dis- 
tance considerably. When the ribs have been expanded 
as far as possible, they should not be depressed suddenly, 
but should be allowed to relax gradually, so that the 
hands come together very slowly. The exercise should 
be practiced with the lips slightly apart. In ordinary 
breathing for vital purposes, the mouth is closed and the 
air passes in and out thru the nose. During speaking 
we breathe with the mouth open, because in this way the 
lungs are filled more readily than when the air has to 
pass in thru the narrow nasal passages. Students often 
make the mistake of keeping the mouth wide open dur- 
ing this exercise. This should be avoided—it is quite 
sufficient if the lips are just separated. It need scarcely 
be said that the teacher must herself acquire perfect 
facility in this kind of breathing, so as to be able proper- 
ly to instruct the pupil in it. 

When the child has learned how to charge his lungs 
with air correctly, he must be taught how to retain his 
breath; the stammerer almost invariably wastes his 
whole supply of breath before he has fairly started to 
say aword. ‘The following exercise will teach him how 
to husband his{supply of breath, so that\it may last him 
long enough to complete a sentence of moderate length 
before stopping to replenish the lungs. Let the lower 
ribs be expanded as previously described, and when the 
hands have by this means been separated as far as possi- 
ble, the ribs should be retained in this position for five 
seconds. The pupil should time himself by counting 
silently from one to five. At the end of this interval 
the ribs should be allowed to relax gradually so that the 
hands will come together very slowly in the space of 
about ten seconds. During the five-seconds’ pause, the 
pupil should neither inhale nor exhale, and every part of 
his body should bein a complete state of rest—there 
should not be the slightest twitching or moving of any 
muscle. When the pupil has acquired some practice in 
retaining the expansion of his ribs for five seconds, let 
him start at the end of the five seconds’ pause to emit 
the sound which the letter A has in such words as far, 
tar, hard, etc., continuing it as long as it can be steadily 
maintained. He should not exert himself to keep up 
the sound to an extreme length, but stop before his 
breath is exhausted. It is well to let’him place the end 
of his finger on his neck on the soft part immediately 
above the Adam’s apple, so that he may feel the vibra- 
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tions of the vocal chords while he sounds the voice. His 
attention should also be called to the fact that in giving 
the broad Italian ah, as this sound of the letter A is 
called, the mouth is wide open and the tongue lies flat in 
its natural position of rest in the bed of the mouth. In 
order to enunciate a clear, distinct sound of ah or of any 
other vowel, the motion in the throat has to be started 
instantaneously and promptly. When the voice is com- 
menced in a loose, slack way, much breath is wasted and 
a clear tone can hardly be produced. 

The pupil should not sound the voice too loud nor too 
low, and he should not use too high nor too deep a tone 
—a strong middle tone is the best for ordinary practice. 
Above all things, he should avoid haste and excitement, 
but speak slowly and deliberately. 

Observing all the rules that have been given in regard 
to ah, let. him repeat the seund which 00 has in boot, 
foot, etc., and the sound of long e, as in be, he, etc. By 
holding the end of his finger on his neck over the Adam's 
apple, he will observe that the vibratory motion in 
the throat is the same for oo and long e as it is for ah, 
but in giving the sound of oo the lips, instead of being 
held apart as in ah, their corners meet and their central 
edges approximate, leaving a small opening between 
them; in the sound of e the lips are spread and the mid- 
dle part of the tongue is raised, so that there is only a 
narrow opening left between the middle of the tongue 
and the palate, while the point of the tongue rests 
against the inside of the lower teeth. 

Next let the pupil expand his lower ribs, pause five 
seconds, and then pronounce the following words ina 
strong tone, prolonging considerably the initial sound of 
ah. It is self-understood that the expansion of the lower 
ribs and the five-seconds’ pause have to be repeated be- 
fore each word. The broken line after the letter A in- 
dicates that the sound of this letter has to be pro- 
longed. 


way, &...... rduous. 


Let the pupil expand his lower ribs, pause two seconds 
only and then repeat the following sentences, taking 
care to retain his lower ribs at an even elevation till he has 
completed his sentence. The words composing a phrase 
or a sentence should be spoken connectedly in one utter- 
ance without any pause between them; thus “Ark of 
the Covenant” has to be pronounced as if it were writ- 
ten, “ Arkofthecovenant.” The last sound of the first 
word has to be drawn over to and connected with the 
first sound of the second word. It is very important 
that this rule should be strictly observed by the stam- 
merer, because usually it is the initial sound of the first 
word in a sentence that gives him trouble. If he gets 
over this, the rest of the sentence will come out easily. 
Now, pausing after a word in the middle of a phrase 
necessitates a new beginning and is apt to give rise to 
stammering. 

Peres lms are given to the poor. 


Rivet Imonds are the fruit of the almond tree. 
y FE. rms are instruments of defense, 

} eet rmed hosts invaded the town. 
A......rbritary power is the ruin of liberty. 
A......rt is long and time is fleeting. 
A......rgue not against heaven’s hand, or will. 
ere rm yourself with patience. 


From now on the pupil should be required to cultivate 
the habit of taking a good costal inhalation and pause 
two seconds every time before beginning to speak in 
school or out of school, and retain his lower ribs at an 
even elevation to the end of each sentence. 

There are certain calisthenic exercises which are well 
adapted to the development of the muscles of respira- 
tion, and they promote the particular kind of breathing 
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which is requisite for correct speech. They will be de- 
scribed in the following. Daily practice of these ex- 
ercises will be specially beneficial to the child inclined to 
stammer, and will also prove very healthful to all the 
other children in the class. 

I. Standing erect, with heels and knees together and 
toes apart, at an angle of about sixty degrees, raise 
arms, elbows straight, palms down, to shoulder, level at 
side; hold them in that position while counting silently 
to five, then drop them slowly. The upward movement 
of the arms helps to raise the ribs and expands the 
chest; it therefore promotes deep inhalation. Since in- 
haling for the purpose of replenishing the lungs durirg 
speaking has to be done quickly, it is best to practice 
raising the arms very quickly during this exercise. The 
downward motion of the arms causes lowering of the 
ribs and therefore promotes exhalation; hence this 
downward motion should be very slow and gradual, so 
that the breath may last till the sentence is completed. 
Let pupil speak some sentence of about six words while 
arms are descending. This exercise and all the follow- 
ing ones may be repeated six or eight times. 

II. Standing position, as in last exercise. The arms, 
held stiff, are moved from the side of the body outwards 
till they are in a vertical position parallel to each other 
and close to the sides of the head; retain them in this 
position while you silently count seven, then return then 
slowly to the original position. Repeat some senterce 
while arms are slowly descending. 

III. Assume standing position. While the hands rest 
firmly on the hips, with the thumbs behind and the fin- 
gers in front, the elbows are moved backwards as far as 
they will go, held there for seven seconds, and then re- 
turned to the original position. Speak sentence during 
forward movement of elbows. 

IV. With fingers interlaced hold your hands on the 
back of your head, move elbows quickly backward, hold 
them in that position while you silently count eight, then 
move them slowly forward. Combine speaking with for- 
ward movement of arms. 


V. The arms held stiff are swung round as far as pos- 
sible and as near the sides of the head as possible. 
Pause ten seconds while arms are up in the vertical po- 
sition, and while they slowly move downwards enounce 
your sentence. 

VI. The arms are flexed at the elbows and held close 
to the sides. They are moved upwards and extended to 
the vertical. 

Pa 


That eminent diplomat and scholar, Mr. Wu-Ting- 
Fang, has, according to report, been offered the chair 
of Chinese literature at Columbia university. Minister 
Wu has made remarkable progress in his understanding 
of American life, as was shown in his comments at the 
football game he recently attended; and there is no 
doubt that, if he soon vacates his ambassadorship, he 
would have a strong drawing card for the new depart- 
ment at Columbia. On general principles we should 
suppose that an accomplished statesman would prefer 
to keep his head in a comfortable American professor- 
ship rather than to run the risk of losing it in his own 
much perturbed country. 





A determined effort will be made during this session 
of Congress to reduce the representation from certain 
Southern states where it is evident that negroes do not 
have a chance to vote. The contention of those who 
favor the measure is that, under the terms of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the representation from al] states 
ought te be reduced where there has been a sufficient 
disfranchisement of male citizens to warrant it. The 
bill to be offered to Congress will prebably provide for 
a reduction of sixteen members in all from the states 
of Florida, Alabama, Lovisiana, Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, and South Carolina. 
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Geography in the Schools. 


Report presented at the meeting of the New England Association of School Superintendents, Nov. 15, 1901, by Supt. Horace S. 
TARBELL, Providence; Prin. F. F. Murdock, North Adams State Normal, and Supt. Louis P. Nash, Holyoke. 


(Continued from THE ScHooL JouRNAL, of November 80.) 


The Relations of Geography to Other Subjects. 

In considering the relations and relational values of 
geography our limitsimpose the severest brevity. We 
have already treated under the heads, Is geography a 
science? and What are its limitations? of its depend- 
ence upon certain of the physical sciences. It remains 
to speak of its relationshipe to associate and dependent 
sciences and to the child himself. 

As we have secu, the danger is that the teacher 
or the text-book maker may be tempted to in- 
troduce too much material from the allied sciences, 
such as is not needful for an understanding of geogra- 
phical principles. Text-books have been loaded with a 
mass of detail from botany, physiography, ethnology, 
and other subjects; these are presented out of true 
geographic relation, and therefore it is impossible for 
the mind of the learner to assimilate them. Thus the 
subject is distorted, the emphasis is misplaced, the 
attention of the pupil is dissipated, and he is 
reduced tothe mere memorizing and reciting of isolated 
facts. The teacher whose work is to be measured bythe 
proficiency of his pupils in the study of such a book, soon 
finds that it is the easiest way to assign a lesson and hear 
a recitation ; and he ceases to perform any valuable 
function asa teacher. 

But if a knowledge of geography depends upon data 
that belong to other subjects, it is equally true that 
other subjects are dependent upon facts which are sup- 
plied by geography. The data of geography are 
taken up and used in geology and botany, in history 
and sociology and all the rest. geography appears 
therefore to occupy anintermedial position, having close 
relations with almost all the other studies of the schools. 

The central idea of geography is the development of 
Man in his relations to the earth. It is always a ques- 
tion of growth. In like manner, we should think of the 
present status of the subject as a stage of growth. In 
criticising the faults of present content and methods, 
we need not ascribe them to original sin ; it will be better 
to inquire how they havecome into existence, and what 
is the next reasonable and better step. 

A fundamental fact of life is orientation or the con- 
sciousness of directions. To the extent that this 
consciousness is impaired, we find ourselves disabled ; if 
it were destroyed, all activity must cease. It is a prim- 
ary step in geography to train the sense of direction, 
out from the individual, by successive steps, to the 
immediate environment, to all the earth, to the stars. 

The student of geography must be able to read 
models, pictures, diagrams, and maps; and this power he 
gains best by making all these things from his own obser- 
vation of objects. Drawing and manual training have most 
fruitful relations with geography, especially to be noted 
in those early years when sand-modeling is so valuable. 

In measuring and estimating distances, in drawing and 
construction, there will be frequent use for geometry and 
arithmetic. The element of measurement comesin also, 
in almost allthose larger aspects of geography which 
have todo with theinstitutions of mankind. Questions 
of trade, of supply and demand, depend upon the amounts 
of certain commodities that can be produced in different 
regions. The methods of supplying a demandalso may 
bring in mathematical considerations; as the shortness 
of a Canadian route from Boston to Yokohama is a 
question of geometricalform. Arithmetic and geometry 
are in close relations with geography, while they gaina 
degree of interest from the fact that computation is not 
carried on for its own empty sake, but for a purpose that 
can be seen to be useful. In high schools, geometry is 
too commonly taught as a rere book-study, and it is 
ofttimes particularly disliked by tke pupils. If it were 


taught by practical application to the earth, at the same 
time cultivating the imagination and the power to deal 
with general truths, then eager interest would take the 
place of indifference. 

Geography requires of the pupil that he shall be able 
to read intelligently, and in return it furnishes him with 
excellent material, adapted for all ages, on which to 
exercise his growing powers. The great phenomena of 
nature, the mountains, the oceans, the storms, these 
have given occasion for the production of great works of 
literature. Shakespeare might locate the “Winter's 
Tale,” on the sea-coast of Bohemia, in the land of poets’ 
fancy, but in general a knowledge of geography is 
essential to the understanding of works of literature. 
On the other hand, great literature contributes to the 
larger understanding of phenomena. The pupil who has 
seen the ocean and can tell all the ordinary facts about 
it, has yet a new and higher experience when he comes 
to read and feel the inspiration of Byron’s Apostrophe, 
or when he can see and appreciate the ocean as painted 
by Turner. When the children’s minds are open and 
prepared by the study of one of the world’s impressive: 
features, then is the time to approach, thru great 
imaginative literature, to the mystery, the divine mean- 
ing, of what has been studied. The teacher who stops 
with the formal school-lesson, with the map-questions 
and the topical outline, has failed in the very purpose for 
which schools and school-studies exist. 

History is the record of the progress in freedom by 
which the individual realizes itself in the world. In 
early ages, man was subject to nature, suffering her 
inflictions, resisting or evading if he could, gradually 
learning to use her powers for his own benefit, ever 
slowly adding the means by which he can re-act upon his 
environment. He learned to use implements, fire, clotk- 
ing, houses, means of travel, means of preserving and 
communicating knowledge, and soon. The list grows 
fast in later years, and now these means of power bave 
80 increased that man is no longer completely subject, 
but begins to modify the direction of forcee, for his own 
benefit. Man is becoming the master of nature, and 
proceeds to change the face of the earth. This is the 
great ascending thesis of history. From this point of 
view, history becomes an organized subject, fit to educate 
the mind, and leading forward to a higher future. Al- 
most all the external facts of this great ascent are 
geographical facts. The inclemencies of seasons, the 
migrations of tribes, the peculiar climatic conditions that 
first encouraged agriculture and the domestication of 
animals or rendered the building of houses imperative, 
these and like phenomena are all data of geography. A 
human body itself is physically a portion of the crust of 
the earth. The teaching of history is interwoven at 
every step with geography, and to separate them would 
leave history an empty shell, devoid of life and hope. 

Thus geography demonstrates its right to stand as a 
study in the curriculum, a means which may well be 
used for the culture of human minds, by showing that it 
has vital relations with all sciences, with the imaginative 
arts, with the whole of life. The subject may be defined 
as a science and strictly limited to its component 
elements, but when the teacher begins to apply this 
science in the school-room, he must bring it into relations 
with the lives of children ; he must reduce it to peda- 
gogic form; and he will introduce related thought from . 
many other sciences. The rapid increase in area of the 
city of Buffalo is a geographical fact; its explanation 
depends upon matters of physica, of sociology, and other 
sciences. Theproposition to dig a canal for ocean 
steamers to Chicago is now an engineering proposition; 
when completed, it would be a geographical fact; its 
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discussion includes the question of competition in the 
grain-market from Austria, Siberia, Chile, India, and the 
introduction of machinery sand steam-transportation 
among new peoples. Questions of sociology, of ethnology, 
of politics, all have a bearing. A great geographical 
question like the Panama Canal, has relations that are 
world-wide. However, we can hardly introduce the 
whole world of related facts into the geography-class in 
a grammar-school; there arelimits;and the question is 
as to where these limits should be. The answer is found 
in the nature of the child himself; in the relation of the 
subject to the child and his interests. Itis the wisdom 
of the teacher, in selecting and presenting geographical 
facts in their true relations, and in conforming his pres- 
entation of the subject to the interests and activities of 
the pupil, that brings about the education of the child. 

Little-children are extremely active, and they are in- 
terested in activity. Theylike to see things go; the 
brook, the butterfly, the bird, or anything that moves, 
is eagerly watched and followed; in literature, it is lively 
rhythm thatcatches the ear. Moving objectsshould come 
first, then forms of land and water may be studied later. 
Little children like to be doing things and making things; 
but the world isyet so large and their knowledge so 
small that they have not time to work long at any one 
thing. Brush-work, sand-moulding, any work which 
may soon be finished, so that the eager little worker may 
turn to something else,—this is the kind of thing for 
lowestgrades. There is danger that primary teachers 
willdemand work which calls for attention and will- 
power too long protracted. 

Geography is not separated from nature study with 
these young children; it brings to them the beautiful 
aspect of unfolding life. The little child does not want 
to confine his attention to a prescribed subject; his 
mind leaps from one object to another. We ought to 
allow him to seize ideas in his own rapid, un-self-con- 
scious, or sub-conscious way. In this nature study, he 
is making a beginning in many thoughts that will count 
for his growth all the way along. It is an office of edu- 
cation to help the child to pass rapidly thru the experi- 
ences of the race ; thus he becomes the “Heir of all the 
ages.” He first observes and then sets about to produce 
something. The immediate, forceful expression of his 
idea is an instinctive craving, and it should meet with 
better recognition than is now the case in our schools. 
Modes of expression in school are too few and narrow. 
We have too much writing in lower grades; we have 
far too little of work with brushes, with clay and sand 
and paper and other materials for the making of objects. 
The little clay models, or dams in the rill, or attempts 
at gardening, are a beginning, in such tiny ways as the 
child can yet compass, of that mastery over nature 
which belongs to the race, and which he will compre- 
hend bye-and-bye, if he can have experience of it. 

The child’s first impulse toward living things is to 
catch them. After some examination, he commonly 
wants to tear them; not in the spirit of destruction, but 
of experiment or of self-expression. When he has learned 
not to tear to pieces the flower, the butterfly, but to 
love to see it alive, he is making a beginning in this 
matter also, on a plane that may be important for the 
world. Reckless destruction has marked our progress. 
Coal beds are being exhausted, forests are disappearing, 
it is said that sixty-five species of animals have been 
exterminated by men, and no one knows how many of 
the tribes of mankind have been blotted out. If a gen- 
eration can be trained rather to preserve than destroy, 
then an enormous amount of destructive mischief may 
be prevented—and this is a geographical consideration. 

At about seven years of age a child’s mind changes ; 
his interests become deeper and more steady. It is 
time for him to develop, out of the condition of merely 
spontaneous attention, and to become in his own degree 
a self-directing citizen. He begins to learn the power 
of duty ; it is well to set him a task, and require that it 
shall be done. Pupils of seven, eight, nine years of age 
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like to read about children in far-away lands. They 
like to compare ideas, to compare home conditions with 
those about which they read. They reason acutely 
enough, tho resemblance and difference are managed 
better than cause and effect. Now is the time to gather 
the body of ideas which will later constitute the science 
of geography. Objective study comes first, then the 
getting of similar ideas about places and things that are 
out of reach. There must be close association of ideas, 
from the little fact that is close at hand, outward to the 
most distant. Dissociated ideas have but little value. 
Groups of ordered facts make up a body of knowledge. 
As the child advances in this work of accumulating a 
stock of ideas, the relation of cause and effect becomes 
more and more prominent. Geography especially lends 
itself to this form of thought, since it presents an ad- 
vancing series of causes, which may be objectively 
studied. A certain slope sends a river flowing in a par- 
ticular direction. This with other causes forms and 
distributes a layer of soil. Wheat grows there. Rail- 
roads and elevators are built, and a city grows up at the 
most convenient shipping point. The chain of causes 
is obvious, and complete. The mind moves forward 
with every lesson, from the fact itself, to its relations to 
other phenomena, its service to other activities, its use- 
fulness to men and to human society at large. 
(To be Continued.) 
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Place of Memory in Geography Study.* 
By Prin. J. E. MCDADE, Fallon Schcol, Philadelphia. 


In attempting to set forth some ideas on the teaching 
of geography, I take it that my province is simply to 
open the question for discussion, and act as gracefully 
as may be the part of target at the tournament. Ina 
brief treatment of the subject it has seemed to me that 
it would be conducive to clearness to confine myself to 
one aspect rather than to attempt any comprehensive 
view. The remarks that follow will deal in some degree 
with the memory-process in its relation to geography 
study; not that I believe this line of argument the most 
cogent in favor of the views to be advocated, but because 
this may be a less usual way of approaching this subject, 
and so in greater measure provocative of discussion. 

If, then, putting aside other aspects of the case, we 
regard it as a desirable thing that a pupil in the course 
of his geography study should gain a knowledge of a 
certain mass of facts and laws, it only remains to out- 
line the system by which these may be most readily ac- 
quired and tenaciously retained. The most obvious 
method would seem to be the serial arrangement. You 
can arrange in a row all the facts you want your pupil 
to master; print them neatly and putin a few vivid 
maps and attractive half-tones. Then divide the text 
into as many parts as there are school days in a year, 
and require the young victim to take in daily his as- 
signed quantity, as the Squeers patients absorbed their 
treacle, and you can metaphorically rap him on the head 
with a spoon if there should appear danger of strang- 
ling. This ancient system still has myriads of devotees 
who faithfully if not professedly practice its precepts, 
and advocates, too, are not wanting, tho they would per- 
haps consider this statement of their methods unfair. 
Then, the flood-gates of rhetoric having been thrown 
open, we should find ourselves in a torrent of glorifica- 
tions of the good old discipline and drill and hard work, 
which produced so many distinguished men. This straw 
has been often threshed over and it is sufficient to ad- 
mit in passing that any system of teaching which elim- 
inates the factor of intense effort on the part of the pu- 
pil is so far defective. But hard work may be done 
under various conditions, and while the young unfor- 
tunates who reluctantly stepped forward to be treacled, 





* Paper read before the Horace Mann Club, Chicago, October 
19, 1901. 
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certainly got discipline and would undoubtedly have tes- 
tified that the whole performance was decidedly hard 
work, yet we may not unreasonably be skeptical, as was 
Dickens, as to the educative tendency of such a course 
of treatment. : 

But it is rather to the psychological phase of this sys- 
tem that I would call attention. Regarding it merely 
as a system of memorizing, the linear or textual method 
is weak. In remembering things, we are, by the con-- 
stitution of our minds, absolutely chained to as- 
sociation of ideas. We cannot remember a thing by 
itself, but only by associating it with something else. A 
calls up Band B callsup C. {f yourideas are committed 
as you get them in the text, B cannot be called up un- 
less Ais aroused first. In the mind of a child so taught, 
it may be that before he will or' can think “‘ Paris,” there 
must come the words, “Capital of France,” because of 
the poverty of associations due to the text method. The 
idea which should be rich in associations, has been 
aroused in but one way, and as the chances are that in 
later experience it will rarely-be aroused in just that 
way, it seon disappears and is forgotten. Trite as this 
sounds in the telling, there is no commoner fault in 
teaching than the single association blunder. 

A more rational method seems to be to present first 
to the child that which is logically antecedent, and to 
commence with the fundamental principles of the sub- 
ject, giving the mental associations the additional force 
and sanction of real, causal relations. Yet even this, 
like so many another line of action, is practiced more 
than it is defended. Those who follow this course for- 
get that logical relations are things of the mind. Ani- 
mals must come before zodlogy, and planets and stars 
before astronomy. Apparent chaos in the mind must 
precede recognition of law. Things to be explained 
should lead to explanations. 

A giant-minded geographer of later days, standing on 
the shoulders of his predecessors, sees the immense im- 
portance of continental relief as a factor in geography. 
This late generalization, based on innumerable and enor- 
mously complex inter-relations of physical and organic 
forces, we may take as a beginning point for the child 
entering on the study of geography. With a merciless 
hand we sweep aside everything that he cares for,—his 
toys and amusements, his home and school, his whole 
environment, teeming with life, and glowing with inter- 
est ; we require him to discard all this mental furniture 
as useless; when we have thus darkened the theater of 
our operations, we raise the curtain for his first view of 
the great world of geography and show him suggestive- 
ly enough, the skeleton of acontinent. We dwell on 
elevation, drainage, and slope, and hope that having 
given the pupil an image of the physical structure, we 
may later fill in the picture by adding all the complexi- 
ties of life in its relations. Not to mention the fact 
that he has not the raw material out of which to build 
images of these structures, it may be asserted that the 
average city child has no more interest in these when he 
first undertakes the study of geography than he would 
have in a description of the processes on the thigh bone 
of an Ichthyosaurus. It is inconceivable how the relief 
geography of South America can have any more interest 
to a beginning pupil or mean any more to him than the 
bumps on a remote planet. It may be Jaid down asa 
rule of general application, that a fact of physical geog- 
raphy beyond the pupil’s immediate experience should 
not be introduced which does not bear directly on some 
question of prior interest to him. No matter how logi- 
cal it may be to begin in the way just described, it is not 
psychological to do so. 

We may now consider the alternative method that 
takes account of interest; the dynamic factor in making 
associations, and holds that logical order must be sub- 
ordinated to the order which depends on the laws gov- 
erning the evolution of the mind, which are inwrought 
in the nervous system. The result we wish to attain is 
to bring the pupils’ mind into such relations with things 
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about him that in whatever situations the future may 
place him, appropriate thoughts will follow, that is, our 
problem is the association of proper ideas with the ideas 
given by environment. Tho stated in a mechanical way, 
this covers the whole ground of education. The only 
way to get appropriate thoughts to follow the stimulus 
of environment is to make such associations a habit. 
The child who is interpreting things about him and act- 
ing accordingly is making useful grooves in his nervous 
system for future currents to flow in. 

This is the explanation of the process which takes 
place in those master minds which find “‘sermons in 
stones.” Howdifferenta Humboldt’s current of thought 
from ours in the presence of an ordinary geographical 
phenomenon! His mind connects with that concrete 
manifestation of nature the very facts which nature as- 
sociated with it in producing it, because such associa- 
tions have become habitual to him. His mind is molded 
to natural phenomena. Common everyday things must 
occupy our minds a great part of our lives; if wider no- 
tions and greater thoughts are to come, and are to be of 
practical use when they do come, they must be associated 
with the things of our daily experience. If the pupil is 
not reminded of his geography by his daily experiences, 
the study has not done for him the very thing it should do. 
Sermons instonesare for him only who associates sermons 
and stones. If we are accustomed to take our sermons 
as an entirely separate item on our intellectual bill of fare, 
we may expect the ever-present stones to ruin our men- 
tal digestion. Every great thing worthy of our atten- 
tion bears a relation to us and shows in our environ- 
ment. As the poet Whittier has beautifully expressed 
it: 

And thus it is my fancy blends 
The near at hand and far and rare; 
And while the same horizon bends 
Above the silver-sprinkled hair 
Which flashed the light of morning skies 
On childhood’s wonder-lifted eyes, 
Within its round of sea and sky and field, 
Earth wheels with all her zones, the Kosmos stands 
revealed. 

Nature has decreed that the animal which fails to ad- 
just itself to its immediate environment must perish. 
The child is no exception and has the inborn tendency. 
to perfect the adjustment; hence his interest in his sur- 
roundings. This adaptation to environment comprises 
all of education. In the earlier stages, the environment 
includes these phenomena which are the objects of im- 
mediate experience, but as the mental horizon widens it 
comes to include things more remote. Here an insight 
into deeper relations, and the “put-yourself-in-his- 
place” power of sympathy enable the child to widen his 
field to the whole world as related to human life. The 
line of progress must always be from the nearer and sim- 
pler to the more distant and complex. Interest at each 
stage must spread from the earlier to the later acquisi- 
tion, and the remote must be conceived in terms of the 
immediate. Nothing must be isolated. If China forms 
a little system of knowledge by itself in geographical 
study, our pupil will rarely think of it and it will fade 
from his mind; but if it has been vividly connected with 
the laundry across the street, with silk and the silk- 
worm, with the tea he drinks and the fire-cracker he 
burns his fingers with, he is likely to be reminded of it 
repeatedly and so more apt to remember it, not to men- 
tion the advantage gained from interest in the original 
study. The memory aspect of the matter is by no 
means the only one worthy of attention, but this view 
suffices to emphasize the idea that the pupil should knit 
school and home knowledge into one system. If he does 
not, his work-a-day consciousness, dealing with the im- 
mediate things of daily life, will supplant his school 
consciousness, which will fade away from lack of exer- 
cise. 

Our experience certainly is that the average produc 
of the schools has forgotten his geography if he ever 
knew it, and the explanation of the lapse seems to be 
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found in this fact that he never learned it in its relation 
to himself. If this be true the geography teacher should 
find out what the children’s interests and knowledge 
are and should attempt to|make these factors fundamen- 
tal in the work. 

It follows that the place for the beginning is not a 
fixed point. The country child comes to school with an 
experience and system of interests very different from 
those of his city cousin. One brings his varied knowl- 
edge of the outdoor world; in the mind of the other so- 
cial and industrial ideas predominate. The development 
of each must begin where we find him. The geography 
we teach must organize the new with the old and pre- 
serve the unity of experience. Looking at the subject 
again from the standpoint of memory merely, it may be 
stated that, no matter how intensely the mind grasps 
any object disconnectedly, it is forgotten. If we want 
a child to remember a thing, we must get him to asso- 
ciate it not only with familiar things, but with many 
things. As James has put it, “The secret of a good 
memory is the secret of forming multiple associations 
with every fact we care to retain. Each of its asso- 
ciates becomes a hook to which it hangs, a means to fish 
it up by when sunk beneath the surface.” Our own ex- 
perience confirms this. Those things we memorized so 
thoroly, all by themselves, and have never had occasion 
to think of afterwards, are forgotten; but that unim- 
portant little incident which formed an extensive little 
system of associates, has been dragged into mind a hun- 
dred times since, and we shall never forget it. 

In this line of thought, too, we may see something of 
the perspective of geography study. In drawing a pic- 
ture we make the man in the foreground as tall as the 
mountain in the distance. A similar rule might obtain 
in the study of the earth. We should teach much more 
of Illinois than of Africa, and give to each subject a 
share of attention proportionate to the intimacy of its 
relation to the learner. Similarly, all that has been said 
points to human interest as an imporcant factorin form- 
ing systems of association. 

I may close with some remarks of Ruskin that are ap- 
posite to this phase of the subject. He gives a mas- 
terly description of a scene in the Jura mountains, near 
the old historic castle of Joux, whose walls had confined 
so many apostles of freedom and witnessed the death of 
L’Ouverture, the great Haytian liberator. “I came out 
presently on the edge of the ravine; the solemn murmur 
of its waters rose suddenly from beneath, mixed with 
the singing of the thrushes among the pine boughs; 
and on the opposite side of the valley, walled all along 
as it was by grey cliffs of limestone, there was a hawk 
sailing slowly off their brow, touching them nearly with 
his wings, and with the shadow of the pines flickering 
upon his plumage from above; but with a fall of a hun- 
dred fathoms under his breast, and the curling pools of 
the green river gliding and glittering dizzily beneath 
him, their foam globes moving with him as he flew. It 
would be difficult to conceive a scene less dependent on 
any other interest than that of its own secluded and 
serious beauty; but the writer well remembers the sud- 
den blankness and chill that were cast upon him when 
he endeavored, in order more strictly to arrive at the 
sources of its impressiveness, to imagine it, for a mo- 
ment, a scene in some aboriginal forest of the new con- 
tinent. The flowers in an instant lost their light, the 
river its music; the hills became oppressively desolate; a 
heaviness in the boughs of the darkened forest showed 
how much of their former power had been dependent on 
a life that was not theirs, how much of the glory of the 
imperishable, or continually renewed, creation is re- 
flected from things more precious in their memories than 
it is in its renewing. Those ever-springing flowers and 
ever-flowing streams had been dyed by the deep colors 
of human endurance, valor, and virtue; and the crests 
of the sable hills that rose against the evening sky re- 
ceived a deeper worship because their far shadows fell 
eastward over the iron wall of Joux and the four-square 
keep of Granson.” 
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Notes of New Books, 


Books for Teachers. 


The Education of Teachers, by W. H. Payne. No man is 
better qualified, by virtue of loag and eminently successful 
experience as an educator of teachers, to write helpfully on 
this subject than is Ex-Chancellor Payne, of the University of 
Nashville. This book does not disappoint one’s expectations. 
It is not a formal treatise, but is composed of ten essays, or, 
probably, originally addresses, each complete in itself, all 
bearing on teaching, but not all directly on the education of 
teachers. These essays themselves illustrate almost perfectly 
the author’s ideas of teaching and of educating teachers. 
They are worthy of study, not only for the excellent ideas 
which they present but as pedagogical masterpieces themselves. 
Of the many quotable passages, a few will serve to indicate 
the author’s position and to suggest his lines of thought. 
Professional teaching must rest on sound and broad scholar- 
ship. ‘‘Scholarship includes spirit as well as matter, an atti- 
tude of mind and disposition of soul, as well as the knowledge 
communicated in class-rooms.” ‘In a school devoted to the 
education of teachers there must be a prevalent spirit provo- 
cative of high moral aims, devotion to duty and love of the 
scholarly profession.” This spirit should proceed from every 
instructor and be the “‘ vital breath of every learner.” Teach- 
ere are to be educated in the science, not “trained” in the 
arts, the technique, methods and devices of teaching. “In his 
professional school the teacher should learn a science, out of 
which, on the occasion of experience, he should construct his 
art. The texture and character of this art will depend upon 
the net personality of the teacher, on the quality of the science 
he has learned, on the character and disposition of his pupils, 
and even on the environment of his school; so that there will 
be as many arts of teaching as there are teachers, even as 
many as there are pupils.” 

Normal schools fall utterly to meet the need of the higher 
teaching service, or the true teaching profession. ‘They do 
not create scholars, and they do not give their students what 
I have just called science.” But “whatever faults affect their 
work are due to existing conditions that cannot be materially 
changed.” om 

“At least the half, and perhaps the better half, of education 
consists in the formation of right feelings.—He who teaches 
us to look out upon the world thru eyes of affection, sympathy, 
charity, and good will, has done more for us and for society 
than he who may have taught us the seven liberal arts.” 

“No risk is incurred in declaring that in the high and legiti- 
mate sense of the term the college and the university of the 
future will be of the normal type; that is, their avowed pur- 
pose will be to educate men and women, not to be mainly 
useful to themselves and their families by the gathering of 
wealth and renown, but to become living factors in the edu- 
cation of the race. Education is becoming more and more an 
ethnic problem; the conception is growing that the supreme 
end of living in this world is the perfection of the race; that 
in an active and real sense all men and women must become 
educators, and that the main and particular purpore of the 
higher institutions of learning is to prepare students for the 
work of elevating and perfecting the race.” 

The isolation of pupil from teacher is the radical vice in 
school administration. The remedy is first, to “descend some- 
what from the heights of our assumed superiority, and to re- 
gard our pupils more as our equals in point of social position, 
moral worth, general intelligence and honesty of purpose.” 
Another grave fault: “The assumption that college adminis- 
tration should illustrate the law of the survival of the fittest.’ 
“The worth of a school is determined, not by the few who 
survive the rigors of its discipline, but by the many who are 
made to thrive on its nurture.” 

This very readable book cannot fail to interest and instruct 
any intelligent and broad-minded person, whether he be en- 
gaged in the work of education or not. (B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, Richmond. Pp. 272.) F. B.S. 


The Child: A Study in the EvolutioR of Man ' By Alexander 
Francis Chamberlain, M.A., Ph.D. “This volume, which is 
neither a treatise on embryolugy, nor an essay in anatomy or 
physiological psychology, is intended as a study of the child in 
the light of the literature of evolution, an attempt to record, 
and, if possible, interpret some of the most interesting and 
important phenomena of human beginnings in the individual 
and in the race.” The book is packed full of fact, theory, and 
hvpothesis, carefully digested and summarized from all the 
rich and extensive literature on the subject, which, in recent 
years, has been growing very rapidly as a result of observa- 
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tion, experiment, and thought, carried on in maay different 
lines of scientific research. The author has grouped his 
material about the following topics : The Meaning of the Help- 
lessness of Infancy ; The Meaning of Youth and Play; The 
Resemblances of the Young ; The Periods of Childhood; The 
Language of Childhood; The Arts of Childhood; The Child 
and the Savage ; The Child as Revealer of the Past; The 
Child and the Criminal ; and The Child and Woman, 

This book represents the result of an immense amount of 
discriminative reading by one who is a master in the art of 
discovering, extracting, condensing, and organizing all aveil- 
able material bearing on any subject which he investigates. 

Of great value in itself, this work will doubtless prove of 
even more value as a book of reference in which one may 
quickly find the authorities and the available material relating 
to any phase of this broad subject. The bibliography of 
nearly seven hundred titles is alone worth many times the 
cost of the book. No stadent of children, no psychologist, no 
teacher, no intelligent parent ought to be without this work. 
(Vol. XXXIX. of the Contemporary Science Series. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pages, VIII., 498. Price, $1.50.) 


Phelps’ Mamma and the Teacher, is one of aseries of short 
stories of schoo! life by Dan V. Stephens, author of “Silas 
Cobb.” It is issued as a supplement to the County Superin- 
tendent Monthly, and is published by Hammond Brothers & 
Stephens, Fremont, Neb, 


Dickens as an Educator, by James L. Hughes. Few who 
have read Dickens the novelist will be prepared to accept at 
once the proposition that he was “England’s greatest educa- 
tional reformer.” Yet it is nothing short of this that Mr. 
Hughes boldly attempts to prove in this highly interesting 
volume; and he succeeds in his purpose. He proves not only 
that the widely read stories of Dickens aroused the consciences 
and so prepared the hearts and minds of the readers for defin- 
ite educational reforms, but that Dickens wrote largely and 
deliberately with this end in view. 

“Dickens was the most profound exponent of the kinder- 
garten and the most comprehensive student of childhood that 
England has yet produced.” “Froebel revealed the true 
philosophy, Dickens gave it wings; Froebel gave the thought, 
Dickens made the thought clear and strong by arousing ener- 
getic feeling in harmony with it.” 

Mr. Hughes treats in successive chapters, using abundant 
illustrative excerpts from Nicholas Nickleby, Hard Times, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Bleak House, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, Dombey and Son, and Great Expectations, the most 
important educational principles advocated by Dickens. Some 
of the chapters are given these titles: The Overthrow of 
Coercion, The Doctrine of Child Depravity, Cramming, Free 
Childhood, Individuality, The Culture of the Imagination, 
Sympathy with Childhood, Child Study and Child Nature, Bad 
Training, Good Training, Community, Nutrition as a Factor in 
Education. On all these subjects Dickens’s thought and feeling 
was not a whit behind the best thought and feeling on these 
same subjects to-day. And his concrete treatment of these 
‘great principles, both in their observance and in their viola- 
tion, was a hundred-fold more effective than any formal 
treatise could have been. “Millions have read his books, 
whereas but hundreds would have read them if he had written 
his ideals in the form of direct, systematic exposition. He is 
certainly not less an educator because his books have been 
widely read.” 

Mr. Hughes has given us an eminently readable book, which 
will doubtless cause many to re-read their Dickens with a new 
purpose and with increased interest. (Vol. XLIX. of the Inter- 
national Education Series. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. Pp. XI, 319. Price, $1.50.) F. E.§. 


An excellent book for the manual training teacher is Bam- 
boo Work, edited by Paul N. Hasluck, the well known editor of 
Work. The bamboo cane has very great possibilities in the 
making of furniture and other household fitments, and this 
manual tells in a concise way how to make about two hundred 
different articles. It would seem that a boy of constructive 
turn of mind might perform a great many of these exercises 
with good results. The book proves conclusively that the uses 
to which bamboo can be put are almost unlimited in number. 
(Cassell & Company, New York and London.) 


An Elementary Course in Woodwork, by George Alexander 
Ross, instructor in woodwork and pattern-making at the 
Lewis institute, Chicago, is a manual for the practical assist- 
ance of manual training teachers and students in secondary 
schools. It is divided into two parts, the first being devoted 
to bench work, the second to wood turning. All the ordinary 
problems of carpentry are met with in this little book. The 
chapter on the care of saws and other tools is one of great 
value. (A. Flanagan Company, Chicago.) 
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The Deaf-Blind, a monograph by William Wade, printed for 
private circulation, gives a vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion for the benefit of those who ‘are specially interested in 
the education of those bereft of one or more senses. The classic 
cases like those of Helen Keller, Laura Bridgman, and Edith 
M. Thomas, are given in detail, together with a great number 
of other less well known cases. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated with photographs, (Hecker Bros., Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Text-Books. 


Elementary Geometry, Plane and Solid, by Ihomas F. Holgate, 
professor of mathematics in Northwestern university. 
Authors of text-books in geometry are making an effort to 
vary the established order of things by presenting theorems in 
a new order. Professor Holgate puts his pupils to work at 
once on constructions before any theorems are given to be 
learned. To construct an equilateral triangle, an isosceles 
triangle, and a scalene triangle are followed by theorems as to 
equality of triangles. The author tries thruout to build upon 
what the pupil knows. He uses the word circle in the sense of 
circumference, as it is used in practical life. He assumes 
that the perimeter of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle 
approaches a limit as the number of sides is indefinitely in- 
creased. The appendix contains a short chapter on plane 
trigonometry. (The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, 
$1.10.) E. W. T. 


First Steps in Geometry, by Wentworth and Hill. Teachers 
who have struggled to teach plane geometry to pupils with 
vague ideas of the meaning of lines, angles, and figures, and 
consequently with no skill in drawing them, will welcome this 
book. It is more logical than the usual inventional geometry. 
It contains admirable exercises and constructions as well as a 
few of the most important theorems. It gives pupils an excellent 
foundation for further study. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Elements of Plane Geometry, by Alan Sanders, of the Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati. A text-book inplane geometry must 
lay some claim to originality in order to attract attention in 
the already crowded market. Mr. Sanders has done this for 
his book in the order of theorems. The first two propositions 
deal with equality of triangles. A number of ingenious ex- 
ercises hingeing upon these follow. The theorem as to a per- 
pendicular bisector follows and then the pupil begins upon 
constructions. Thruout the book the most obvious steps of 
the proofs are omitted, forcing the pupil to reason for himself. 
(American Book Company, New York. Price, 75 — ‘ 


Original Investigation, or How to Attack an Exercise in Geom- 
etry, with many model solutions and a complete discussion of 
the principles underlying the same, by Elisha S. Loomis, Ph. D., 
head of the mathematical department of the West high school, 
Cleveland, 0. Modern geometry places the power to use geo- 
metric methods in new investigations above the formal demon- 
stration of set propositions. These investigations follow two 
lines, carrying forward the deductions to new results, and 
solving problems involving their applications. Many teachers 
find difficulty in securing these results because their own 
training wae defective. They have never mastered the prin- 
ciples involved in such work of investigation. Dr. Loomis has 
prepared this little manual of sixty-three pages to supply the 
deficiency. He shows the various steps which such investiga- 
tions involve, both in demonstrations and problems, and illus- 
trates these by well selected examples. He shows the proper 
steps of analytic and synthetic work and gives a considerable 
number of very complex problems, with good demonstrations. 
Such a training as this little book involves, mastered, is a 
most excellent preparation for the teacher of mathematics, 
and it is fine discipline for the university student. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston.) 


College Algebra, by James Harrington Boyd, Ph. D., the 
University of Chicago. Algebra is the basis of all general 
mathematics and so requires much drill. ‘this book is written 
for the use of college students who usually have half a year tode- 
vote to the subject. The various topics are clearly treated and 
illustrated by a very large number of problems, many of 
which require the keenest ability for their solution. The dis- 
cussion of the binomial formula is unusually clear, and the 
solving of quadratics by factoring is given desirable promin- 
ence. Oneof the most pleasing features is the development of 
practical applications of quadratic equations to geometrical sur- 
faces thru the Pythagorian proposition. Undetermined co- 
efficients, by the principle of series, is well developed. The 
mastery of all contained in this volume will secure excellent 
training in pure reasoning. (Scott, Foresman & Company, 
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It is a mistake to suppose that the public school must 
be irreligious because religion is not taught in it. Dr. 
Van Dyke in the prayer prefaced to a volume he has 
lately sent out says: “‘ Make me respect my material so 
much that I dare not slight my work. Give me an ideal 
that will stand the strain of weaving into human stuff 
on the loom of the real. Steady me to do my full stint 
of work as best I can.” 

This is looking at life religiously. There ismuch mis- 
conception about religion. Teaching is essentially a 
religious act—it is doing geod, it is an effort to benefit 
another. In fact, the school-is the place for a religious 
person—and no other. 


Pres. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale university, was as a 
boy a great disappointment to his parents. He was ec- 
centric and peculiar, and apparently quite without pro- 
mise. A guest at the recent Yale bicentennial told the 
following story : 

“When Hadley was ten years old his mother took him 
to New York, where she met one of her girlhood friends, 
then also engrossed with family cares. To her Mrs. 
Hadley rehearsed her troubles, dwelling particularly on 
the one uppermost in her mind—Arthur T. When she 
concluded her friend tried to console her by saying, 
‘Well, bear up and never mind, dear ; my son is just as 
bad.’ I wonder what the friend would say if she could 
have seen Hadley conferring the degree of LL.D. on 
Theedore Roosevelt, president of the United States.” 

A listener to the story remarked, “ Perhaps Roosevelt 
was the other son.” 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation is doing great 
pioneer work for the teachers of the country. At its 
meeting of December 14, the subject for discussion will 
be “ Salaries for Teachers.” 


Never in the world’s history were such magnificent 
gifts devoted to education as those of Mrs. Jane L. 
Stanford and Mr. Andrew Carnegie reported in the 
newspapers last week. Mrs. Stanford bestowed upon 
Leland Stanford Jr. university property valued at thirty 
million dollars, and Mr. Carnegie offered ten million 
doliars for the inauguration of a unique plan for uni- 
versity work at Washington. As long as it is the am- 
bition of persons possessed of enormous wealth to per- 
petuate their names by immense benefactions devoted 
to the advancement of the cause of education, no one 
need find fault with them. The day of useless monu- 
ments is fast waning. 


There is much groaning in the Boston school-reform 
ranks at the outcome of last Tuesday’s municipal elec- 
tion and yet, on the whole, the result appears encourag- 
ing. The most sanguine Democratic prophet could not 
have believed that Gen. Patrick A. Collins would be 
elected with such an enormous majority. Naturally, 
his election helped along a number of candidates for 
the school board who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would probably have failed. What Boston needs is an 
energetic and persistent move for the establishment of 
some such plan of school community organization as has 
been described in these pages. Not until this is done can 
the friends of theschools hope to awaken and keep alive 
a healthy solicitude for the control of the public edu- 
cational interests of the city. 


Hard cider time is evidently on. Comets.have been 
seen at various times and in various places lately. 
Visions of disturbances in nature’s workshop seem to 
be no longer monopolized by the dog days. 


Superintendent Kendall, of Indianapolis, has ordered 
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the reading of President Roosevelt’s message by the 
students of the eighth grade and of the high schools. 
The document, it is maintained, affords an excellent 
study in civics, English, and current history. Among 
the details to be emphasized according to these instruc- 
tions are the references to President McKinley, the re- 
striction of immigration, our new possessions, the 
Isthmian canal, the Chinese question, and the Pan- 
American congress. Particular request is made of all 
teachers to refrain from making any comment frome 
partisan standpoint. 


The suggestion was recently made by Miss Laura D. 
Gil!, dean of Barnard college, that between her junior 
and sophomore years a gir] should spend a year at home. 
The purpose of this gap in her college work would be 
to round off her social life in keeping with her family’s 
circumstances and traditions. Adverse criticism of 
Miss Gill’s suggestion has been expressed by Pres. 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke, Miss Pres. Caroline 
Hazard, of Wellesley, and President Smith, of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's college, at Lynchburg, Va. 


Cornell university has taken another step toward 
building up a strong department of education. Dr. Guy 
Montrose Whipple has been appointed lecturer to meet 
the increasingly evident need of an expert application 
of modern psychological theory to the problems of edu- 
cation. Dr. Whipple is a graduate of Brown university 
(1897) and was during 1897-8 assistant and scholar in 
psychology at Clark university; since 1898 he has been 
connected with the psychological department of Cornell 
university, where he received the doctor’s degree in 1900, 
being elected a member of the society of Sigma Xi the 
same year. He has published several contributions to 
experimental psychology. 


The growing tendency to provide for systematic super- 
vision of the students’ health among colleges is marked 
by the completion of the Stillman infirmary at Harvard. 
There is now in operation there a scheme of medical 
visitation. Janitors or porters have orders to report 
all cases of illness, no matter how slight, to the uni- 
versity physician, who in this way visits from twenty- 
five to forty cases a day. These calls are preliminary 
to further treatment which may be continued by the 
medical visitor free of cost to the student or may be 
turned over to a general practitioner at the student’s 
option. The total number of cases visited during four 
years was 8,495. The medical visitor also reports each 
serious case to the student’s family and oversees any ne- 
cessary preparations for his return home or his removal 
to the infirmary. The building, which has been pro- 
vided for the latter by Mr. James Stillman, of New 
York, cost $100,000, and contains accommodations for 
thirty patients. 


According to the statistics compiled in various com- 
mercial bureaus the cost of living in the United States 
is much higher than ever before. On Nov. 1 of the 
current year an estimate based upon quotations on 350 
articles in common use showed the amount per annum 
to be $97.74 for each person. The same method applied 
to the ruling prices July 1, 1897, gives the yearly cost 
at $72.45. 


A special commission has been created by the French 
government with a view to looking into the organization 
of American trusts. The commission is to visit all the: 
industrial centers of the United States and to determine 
if possible what relation is borne by the trust to the 
commercial progress of this country. It is proposed, 
according to the statement of M. Lazare Weiller, coun- 
cillor of foreign commerce, to establish an industrial 
school in this country at some such point as Pittsburg, 
for the use of Freneh students of industrial problems. 
The French government has considered the suggestion 
of sending commercial students also, but is disposed be- 
fore doing so to await the result of the industrial ex- 
periment. 
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Looking After Truants. 


The truant problem is a most difficult one in large 
cities. The plan in force in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx is simple and on the. whole effective. 
The applications of it vary somewhat in different schools, 
but, generally speaking, the procedure is uniform. Dr. 
Joseph S. Taylor, whose articles on “‘Class Manage- 
ment” in recent numbers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL have 
been widely read and highly commended, has organized 
this part of his administrative responsibility in a way 
that has greatly reduced absences and tardiness in his 
school. As his plan is typical of the practice of the 
3 “ind York city schools it is given here somewhat in 

etail. 

Every school in the city is provided with a truant 
book which is divided into columns. At the top of each 
column are written. Date, name of truant, age, resi- 
dence. On the opposite page are: Date, return of 
truant to school, remarks. 

When a pupil has been absent from school he brings 
an excuse which is read by the principal’s clerk. 

If a pupil is absent for a day or more and the teacher 
is unable to find a reason, a postal card, with the blanks 
filled out, issent to the parent or guardian, as follows : 

SE i esinesntinsinnncstonitaann 
; NOW NOPE... 00seocsencicc 190 
i cisasnoderied has been absent......... days this.......... 
Please let me know the cause and much oblige, 
Yours truly, 
Principal. 

If this postal meets with no response the boy’s name 
goes onto the truant book. 

A boy appointed by Dr. Taylor looks over the list 
every day, and takes the names of those whoare still 
unaccounted for. A visit to the various class-rooms 
brings out the fact that one or two have returned. This 
report is credited in the truant book and the cases are 
declared closed. But several are still unaccounted for. 
Their names are given to the truant officer who calls 
every other day, perhaps, and he at once visits the resi- 
dences for light on the absentees. Sometimes he gets 
unsatisfactory replies from mothers who are keeping 
their children out to help in large families, but usually 
the visits result in a return of the boy, when the teacher 
is given a voucher and the case is closed. 

Every delinquent and deficient boy who absents him- 
self from school has a card made out against him. It 
bears the words : Name, Age, Father’s Name, Address, 
Date, Class, Teacher, Offence, Punishment, Who Called. 
These are kept in a file. If a boy gets a bunch of these 
cards against him the proof of his incorrigibility is 
complete and he may be committed to the truant school, 
to the Juvenile Asylum or a Catholic institution. 

A boy may, during his entire career, have but one 
card, and his transgression may be due to local condi- 
tions, as a change of teachers, a substitute teacher, etc. 
Such being the case the record is never used against 
. him. . 

These cards are a powerful disciplinary aid. When a 
boy seeks a position he naturally refers to his princi- 
pal. Dr. Taylor remembers him as one who made trouble 
while in school. He turns to his file and finds several 
cards against the boy’s name. Therestands the wretched 
record and only one thing can be done, refuse a recom- 
mendation. Itis a sorry day when a boy’s name goes 
on to the black list. 

Some of the ‘truant officer’s reasons for absence are : 
Moved, gone to work, sick (very), will return in three 
days, gone to parochial school. 

While the truant system is an invaluable disciplinary 
aid in all the schools Dr. Taylor has developed its use- 
fulness farther than many of the principals. He re- 
cognizes the fact that boys must have astimulus and the 
creation of a truant recording office has given the indus- 
trious ones an opportunity to do their little part in 
making the wheels of a system run smoothly. A greater 
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interest in perfecting the attendance is awakened, and 
the difficulties encountered by principals and teachers 
from truants come home with greater force to their 
young minds. 

we 


A Rural School Board. 


“ducators who have had experiences with all-knowing 
school directors will appreciate this delicious bit from 
Mr. Charles Heber Clark’s new novel, “ Captain Bluitt :” 


“T should like,” said Director Robinson, “to ask what is 
pire motel system that I find some of the children trying to 
earn?” 

The principal explained the metric system. 

“Nothing to do with hymns, with long metre and short 
metre and hallelujah metres ?” asked Director Robinson, who 
sang in the Baptist choir. 

The principal said it had not. 

“Did I understand you to say,” inquired Mr. Matlack, “ that 
the system came from France?” 

“Yes,” responded the principal. 

“ There’s another queer move,” said Mr. Matlack, with strong 
emphasis. ‘ You start in with an Italian poet, Dant, and then 
you fetch along a French system with names nobody can un- 
derstand, and after a while I reckon you'll be flying the Brit- 
ish flag in the front yard and singing God Save the Queen. 
There’s a good deal too much foreign influence. This country’s 
good enough for me. I’m an American and this is an Ameri- 
can school. I say fly the American flag and sing American 
songs, and have American systems and shove the foreigners 
out. We can run our own business. Why don’t you get a 
bust of General Washington?” 

Director Ferguson asked if he might be permitted to inter- 
rogate the principal, and having obtained permission he asked : 

“Don't you think we are going just a little too fast?” 

“In what particular? ” inquired the principal. 

“Well, in putting in this metric system, just at this time, 
for example.” 

“TI think myself,” interposed the president, “that the move- 
ment is somewhat permature.” 

“ And then,” continued Director Ferguson, “I found my boy 
last night rassling with algebra and nearly crying over it. I 
told him to drop it, and I'd have it dropped in the school if I 
run the school. I never knowed no algebra and I'll be satis- 
fied if my boy makes out as well as I did.” 

The principal attempted briefly to indicate the nature and 
purposes of algebra. 

“That’s all very well, Mr. Brown,” said Director Ferguson. 
“Tt’s your business, of course, to care for such things, but 
we're practical people, with no nonsense about us. Figgers 
is for fiiggerin’, and letters is for letterin’. There’s no use of 
tryin’ to figger with letters while there’s plenty of figgers to 
figger with. Now is there?” 

“You see ”—began the principal. 

“I don’t care to argue about it,” said Mr. Ferguson, inter- 
rupting him, “but the fact is you can’t any more subtract ‘a 
from ‘b,’ like my boy was tryin’ to do last night than you can 
subtract the dinner-bell from the poker. It ain’t inthe nature 
of things.” 

The principal did not reply. 

“My boy, also, says,” continued Mr. Ferguson, “that his 
teacher won’t allow him to say knowed. Why not?” 

“Knowed?” asked the principal. ‘“ K-n-o-w-e-d?” 

“Yes, knowed. He says the teacher tried to make him say 

‘knew.” 

“Of course,” said the principal. “‘Krow, knew. That’s 
right, there is no such word as knowed.” 

“IT guess there is,” answered Director Ferguson, with a 
scornful laugh. 

“T guess so, too,” echoed Mr. Matlack, “and it’s a good deal 
better to say knowed than to be putting Dant (Dante) up on 
the shelf and bringing the children’s minds under European 
influences.” 

“‘Knowed is not good English,” said the principal. 

‘*Maybe not,” said Mr. Matlack, “but it’s good American 
and that’s the best there is.” 

“You say mowed,” asked Mr. Ferguson, “and rowed, and 
show, showed, and stow, stowed, and glow, glowed, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well then, you say know, knowed, and grow, growed, 
and hoe, hoed.” 

And Director Ferguson tipped back his chair and looked 
around him like a man who has just won a great victory. 
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Life in Samoa. 


Samoa consists of three large islands Savaii, Upolu, 
and Tutuila, lying about half way between New Zealand 
and the Sandwich Islands ; also five small islands; the 
inhabitants number about 40,000 ; they were visited by 
the French in 1768. In 1830 missionaries from London 
made a settlement and found the inhabitants gentle and 
peaceable. 

Upolu is the most important island; it has mountains 
3,000 feet high; among these, many centuries ago, 
were three volcanoes ; the old craters of these are now 
filled with water making lakes of great depth and ex- 

. ceeding beauty. The foliage is wonderfully luxuriant. 

The seat of government Apia is on this island; it is 
on a bay of the same name; in front is a semi-circular 
reef made by the ever busy coral insect. The houses of 
foreigners are built of red wood brought from California; 
the missions have built houses of coral blocks cut from 
the reefs; the natives build huts by putting postsin the 
ground and enclosing and thatching with leaves. 

The island of Tutuila is about forty miles east of 
Upulu; on this the United States has a coaling station 
at Pago-Pago; the harbor is most magnificent ; it has 
mountains on one side and a perpendicular rock 1,500 
feet high on the other so that it is a noted refuge in 
hurricanes. 

The cocoanut, bread fruit, taro, and banana are the 
principal fruits and furnish the daily food of the Samoans, 
the cocoanut being of the most importance ; cocoanuts 
are planted every year so that the fruit shall abound. 
The fruit ripens all the year, and not at one particular 
time as apples, for example, with us. §A native picks up 
and breaks it open, drinks the milk, eats the tender 
meat and is satisfied ; he may make his next meal in the 
same way. 

The bread fruit when ripe on the tree looks like an 
immense, rough-skinned orange six inches in diameter ; 
it is roasted and is then not a bad substitute for bread. 

The taro is a tuber with many varieties; it some- 
times grows to be fifteen inches long and six in diameter ; 
it is the potato of that country. — 

The natives vary in color from a dark brown to a 
light copper. The hair is straight, coarse, and black. 
It isa common custom for them to put lime on their 
hair to stiffen it so it will stand erect, a fashion they 
admire ; this causes the hair to become red. 

The natives are very hospitable; in every village is a 
guest house for the reception and entertainment of vis- 
itors. A visitor is at once conducted to this house, and 
the chief makes it his duty to see that he is cared 
for. The people being notified bring articles of food ; 
their voices will be heard in song as they approach. 
Fruits, fish, and sucking pigs are brought and placed at 
the feet of the leader of the party ; often enough of these 
is brought to last for several days. 

One of the ceremonies is the making of kava, a root 
belonging to the pepper family of plants. The maid of 
most social importance, with others as her attendants, 
brings roots, a kava bowl, a cocoanut cup, and a strainer. 
After carefully washing out her mouth in the presence 
of all assembled, she seats herself and begins to chew 
the pieces of kava root handed her by her attendants ; 
when her mouth is full she ejects it into her hand and 
places it in the bowl. Thus she continues until all the 
root has been ground up. Then she washes her hands 
carefully and proceeds to mix the product; she takes 
out undissolved portions and puts them in the strainer 
and presses and wrings them until only a thick, creamy 
liquid appears in the bowl. 

This being observed by the attendants they clap their 
hands to indicate that serving is next.in order. The 
chief announces in a loud voice : “ Ah, have kava! Let 
it be served.” The maid rises, fills the cup and stands 
with her arm raised, awaiting further directions. The 
chief decides who is to have the first cup, and either 
calls the name or says, “Give to our guest,” and points ; 

the maid presents the cup in a most graceful manner. 
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After the contents are drunk the cup is handed back 
with a gracious acknowledgment and it is again filled ; 
another name is called and another guest is served. 

The women are not allowed to drink kava; it does 
not produce intoxication, but a mental exhilaration; too 
much of it paralyzes the legs for atime. The great in- 
dustry next to fishing, cultivating fruit, and gather- 
ing copra, is the making of tapa, or cloth, from the 
inner bark of the mulberry tree. Pieces of the bark are 
pasted together until a surface often 100 feet long 
and 20 feet wide is produced; this is then colored in 
various ways; and from it garments are cut. 

A yard square worn about the loins called a “lava- 
lava” was all the clothing formerly worn. Now they 
buy cotton cloth and the women wear gowns and the 
men trousers, but they do not like much clothing. 
They make mats of cocoanut leaves which form the 
sides and floor of the house; the roof is thatched with 
cocoanut leaves. They are communistic; if one chooses 
he feels at liberty to live with another of his family or 
clan, and no objection is heard. 


a 
City History in Schools. 


The City History Club of New York has during the 
fall extended its field of work among the public schools. 
This society was organized in 1896 for the avowed pur- 
pose of awakening civic patriotism thru the study of 
local city history and tradition. The plan of operation 
involved the formation of clubs or classes in various 
localities, each class to work as a unit and to be supplied 
by the parent club with working material in the shape 
of literature’ and lantern slides. The central body alse 
assumed the direction of the lecture system and the 
supervision of the excursions to points of historical in- 
terest which are a part of the working plan of the 
organization. 

Special attention has been given to the study from the 
standpoint of practical observation of the fundamental 
principles of municipal government. The administration, 
for example, of various city departments has been ana- 
lyzed from time to time with the idea of teaching pupils 
that the city belongs to the citizens. The society has 
ignored partisanship in politics, but has worked to incul- 
cate ideals of civil service reform and non-partisanship 
in municipal affairs. 

Instruction is given by both volunteer and paid teach- 
ers, who are prepared in the Club’s normal classes for 
their special work under the guidanee of an instruction 
committee. These teachers and lecturers are aided by a 
traveling library consisting of special works of reference. 
The society itself issues a great deal of literature in the 
form of pamphlets descriptive of regular excursions with 
full information upon topographical and historical points. 
The excursions themselves are conducted by guides who 
are paid from three to five dollars each time for their 
services. A number of teachers and college students in 
New York are utilized for this purpose. The excursion 
scheme includes visits to the museums and public build- - 
ings of the city as well as to the scenes of famous events 
in its history. 

Prizes are offered by the president for the best essays 
on subjects related to the club’s work, for the best club 
songs, and for the most acceptable written account of 
the excursions made. A special series of prizes is also 
to be offered later in the year to those clubs which have 
been organized in the public high schools of the greater 
city for lantern slide collections to be made by the 
students themselves from photographs taken on their 
various trips. The club itself furnishes a lantern and 
slides to the branch societies or classes for a small 
rental. 

Owing to the fact that during the past year the club 
has been made self-supporting, there has been some 
diminution in the number of active clubs or classes. 
The report of Dr. Frank B. Kelley, superintendent of 
the society, shows a registration of one hundred and 
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nineteen classes of which about sixty are now fully act- 
ive. It is customary to give to each class a historic 
name and to number it in the order of its establish- 
ment. 

Among the incidents of club work reported by the 
teachers during the past year it is stated that the little 
Italian girls of the Dorothea Dix class at the Italian li- 
brary show the keenest interest in the details of the 
work. They make reports weekly in which they de- 
termine which of the streets are kept cleanest in the 
ward, and they have lists of the churches, libraries, and 
public schools of their neighborhood. 

The two classes at Hartley house have long waiting 
lists of boys and girls recruited from the element among 
whom work of this kind is most needed. It has been 
found unnecessary in this case to resort to any other 
means of entertainment to uphold the membership and 
attendance than are involved in the club’s regular pro- 

ram. 

The following extract from the society’s report gives 
further evidence of the results to be obtained in work 
among the children of the poor especially among the 
foreign born population to whom our laws and customs 
are as a sealed book : 


Last year, a letter expressive of his interest in the club work 
while at the tombs was sent from a young man in Auburn 
prison. The superintendent of the truant school says that the 
boys in the class there talk much about city history during 
the week. The teacher reports these boys as knowing more 
about the city than other boys of the same age and finds them 
specially receptive. 

A boy at the Children’s Aid School on Sullivan street did not 
wish to be promoted as it would mean giving up the city his- 
tory class which works only in one grade there. He said, 
“No, I want to hear more about the great men of New York 
and to learn to be one myself.” 

Many visitors from the settlements report seeing City His- 
tory club pictures and maps adorning the walls of the homes 
in the neighborhood and say that fathers are pressed into the 
service in cutting pictures from papers for further illustra- 
tions along this line. One teacher says that her scholars urge 
their fathers to buy higher grade newspapers, as the penny 
ones. do not furnish good illustrative material. 


A district department of the City History Club has 
been organized among the high schools in the five 
boroughs of the city. In each case these clubs are under 
the supervision of alocal teacher, generally an instructor 
in history. They serve as adjuncts to the history work 
of these schools and are conducted thru the medium of 
the interscholastic newspaper of the high school system 
in New York, the Bulletin which devotes a department 
to their direction. 

The possibilities of the further application of the so- 
ciety’s plan to other cities are worthy of consideration. 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and many other com- 
munities have a large number of precious historical 
associations, as well as municipal problems to be dis- 
cussed. The movement for instilling in the young ele- 
vated ideals of civic obligation will be greatly forwarded 
by the extension of the idea. 


a 


Three Objections to the Pump. 


The conservatism of the Chinese is wellknown. This 
anecdote related by a Dominican priest who has lived in 
China will serve to show how difficult it is to get im- 
provements into a Chinese village : 

Last year I heard from a Protestant minister an amus- 
ing story. An heir was born to him and the villagers, 
seeming to join in his joy, subscribed a small chain to 
hang around the baby’s neck. The father was deeply 
touched by this attention. He deliberated with his wife 
how best they could acknowledge it. Finally the fol- 
lowing scheme was adopted : Knowing that the villagers 
drew their water from three wells, the minister called 
the notables and told them that to show his appreciation 
of their kindness he and his wife would buy a pump and 
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place it on the well raar their house. He told them 
what a pump was—a sucking machine that would draw 
up the water without trouble, without ropes and bucket, 
etc. The grave representatives of the village bowed 
their gratitude but told him that he had better not order 
the “sucking machine” until they had conferred with 
their people. 

A week later they called upon the minister with deep 
bows and prostrations. They had been considering the 
se of the pump and would like to ask three ques- 

ions. 

“You see,” said their spokesman, “the money col- 
lected for your baby has been subscribed by persons 
living all over the village. Putting in only one sucking © 
machine will never do ; the people living near the other 
two wells will be jealous. Would you be willing to buy 
three ‘sucking machines’ instead of one?” 

The minister said his means would not allow him to 
do that. 

“Secondly,” continued the dignitary, “if you put in 
this machine, about twenty-five men who earn their rice 
by drawing the water and taking it to the houses will 
lose their only means of living. Are you willing to com- 
pensate them, or at least find them other positions?” 

The reverend man answered that he could not. 

“Finally, great map,’ >the spokesman went on, “each 
of our wells has a genius and we fear that if you put 
your sucking machine into a well the genius will be 
frightened and will leave the well to dry up. Can you 
furnish a new genius in case the old one leaves?” 

As the minister could not meet this requisition the 
committee retired with profound prostrations and rever- 
ences. 

ag 


Dr. Andrews Welcomed by Little Rhody. 


The appearance of Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, 
of the University of Nebraska, at the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, brought out a host of his admirers. 
When president of Brown he was very popular person- 
ally as the reception he met upon this, his first public 
reappearance, indicated. ‘The college men greeted their 
“Bennie” in a way that left no doubt as to their feel- 
ings toward him. Dr. Andrews spoke upon “‘ The Prob- 
lems of Greater America.” A large part of it was devoted 
to a new exposition of the Monroe doctrine, which 
Dr. Andrews believes in, but not in the old sense: 


Progress in some of the countries of South and Central 
America is too slow, and Europe is right in wanting to step in. 
The American policy should be to step in first, not by force of 
arms, but by extension of the sphere of influence. The public 
money chests should be opened, if necessary, since this exten- 
sion will be a good investment. 

The United States should also look to its fences along the 
Pacific ocean. The altered position of Russia in Asia makes it 
needful that in case of any trouble the Western coast of 
this country is well defended. True, Russia is our friend. 
But even friends fall out sometimes. 


A summary of the address of Dr. Andrews appeared 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week. 


a 


Bishop Potter has criticised the government because 
of its attitude towards Indian children who are under 
the instruction of church societies. The rule of the 
department deprives Indians who attend mission schools 
of the rations which are issued to their elders. The 
bishop says that in this way the little Indians are “pun- 
ished for going to school.” These children are under 
the care of good men and women. They are being 
taught in the spirit as well as in the customs of civiliza- 
tion. Every influence tending towards the rehabilitation 
of the race should receive encouragement. Altho the 
government cannot support sectarian schools for the 
Indians, it can certainly be asked to extend its assist- 
ance to the pupils in attendance. 
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Letters. 





Cooking vs. Education. 


Some months ago I met two teachers of your city and 
had occasion to speak of the value of attending the con- 
vention to assemble at Detroit, and was met by the chill- 
ing reply, “‘ We do not attend associations.” To other 
remarks of mine came the reply, “ All these things that 
are said so glibly do not help on education; it remains 
the same; it is as hard for a child to learn to read as it 
used to be; every year we hear of the waste of time on 
arithmetic; no better ways have been discovered.” 

I must confess I was staggered with the nature and 
spirit of these remarks. I knew there was an “‘old 
fogy” element, but I had always noticed that it did not 
proclaim itself quite so openly. These teachers had 
come so decidedly to the positions they held that they 
stated their case as clearly as Thomas Jefferson did his 
in the Declaration of Independence. They evidently 
believed what they said. 

Of course I did not attempt to controvert their opin- 
ions; I have long since given up the effort of changing 
a person’s belief. If he isa Protestant or a Catholic, 
or if he even belongs to the Protestant sects [ know the 
futility of argument. The Buddhists cannot be con- 
verted by showing how much more reasonable Christian- 
ity is, for Buddhism suits them—fills the aching void. 

But lately I took up a copy of a popular ladies’ maga- 
zine and finding two pages devoted to cooking—telling 
how to cook rice and potatoes, to make bread, coffee, 
and even tea—I could not resist marking the pages with 
a blue pencil and sending it with a note which said: 
“The world seems to believe something valuable may be 
said about cooking if not about education.” This I 
thought a pretty neat thing. 

I send the above statement to you and ask if there is 
a large class of persons engaged in school-room work 
who do not really believe init? I am somewhat ac- 
quainted in your city, and having thought upon the mat- 
ter would like to know what proportion of the teachers 
are educators, meaning by that those who give time, 
thought, and study to know the principles and history of 
the art they practice. 

I apply to THE JOURNAL, for that paper has been a 
beacon light for me for many years; it seems to me, 
very happily, too, to divide all teachers into two classes, 
those that see and feel there is an educational philoso- 
phy as well as practice and who strive to get hold of 
that philosophy; those who settle down to the mechan- 
ics of the school-room form another class, but this class 
does not form so large a proportion as formerly. 

When up in Vermont last summer I visited an old 
clergyman who had been settled in the village for forty 
years. When Sunday morning came he went to a closet 
and took up a bundle labled “Sermons preached in 
1873,” and drew out one and remarked, “I could not 
state the matter any better to-day than I did then.” I 
felt sorry for that congregation, and yet he was such a 
good man! G. BRADFORD KEYES, 

Trenton. 


SP 
Two Schools of Teachers. 


One cannot but feel, if he does not see, the division 
line that separates the teacher’s profession into two 
classes. We read THE JOURNAL with great interest, as 
it shows that there is thinking done by teachers. It 
was not so long ago that the teacher absolutely refused 
to think. Why should he? Why should he know the 
thoughts of any other person concerning teaching? 
Was not the entire business one of making children 
learn to read, write, and cipher? 

It seems to me that about the first gun fired was 
Bishop Huntington's “Unconscious Tuition.” There 
were those who said the book contained fine writing, but 
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nothing practical. I hada visitor, one day, who watched 
all I did, and when I had a spelling class write the words 
named he rubbed his hands, saying, “I thought I should 
learn something.” His whole attention was given to 
learn some new way—he was a man of devices. Again, 
I have heard teachers at a convention say when a man 
read a paper, ‘That isall well enough, but he cannot 
teach any better than the rest of us.” 

Now it appears to me that those who think concern- 
ing education are listened to most attentively; and I 
think the reading and thinking ones do the best teach- 
ing; I prophesy that the routinists are bound to go to 
the wall. Here at the extreme West this class is yet in 
the majority. John Swett’s book represents a small, 
select class, but one that is growing steadily. The 
migration of your normal graduates helps swell the 
movement ; but the county and city superintendents in 
most cases are rather opposed to the newer school of 
teaching. WAKEFIELD OTIs. 

San Francisco. 


a 
Whispering. 


Every teacher realizes the fact that whispering cannot 
be wholly abolished. 

Every teacher also knows that it is desirable to reduce 
the amount of whispering to the minimum. 

Whispering is a habit which pupils persist in till they 
see in it a fancied necessity, and resent interference as 
an attempt to take away an established right. To meet 
this condition the following is the most successful plan 
which my experience has developed. 

Say to the pupils that in nine cases out of ten whis- 
pering is not a necessity. 

The tenth case is recognized as a necessity. When a 
pupil suddenly needs a knife or a pencil; when a pupil 
has been absent a day and came too late to learn a day’s 
lessons before school was called;—these and other 
similar cases are occasions when whispering among pu- 
pils causes less disturbance than the teacher’s inter- 
ference. 

State to the pupils that such conversation may be 
conducted at any time, if done quietly, and without leav- 
ing the seat. 

If pupils must leave seats, a raised hand will secure 
the nod of permission at any time. Let the request to 
speak be the only one asked or granted when a class is 
on the floor, and let this be answered by a nod only. 

At the close of every quarter day call upon pupils to 
raise hands if they have broken the rule by whispering 
unnecessarily, or of leaving seats without permis- 
sion. Those who have done so, and acknowledge it, are 
given a light punishment. Those who do not acknowl- 
edge this should be given a severe punishment. 

This plan is an incentive to honesty as well as for less 


whispering. It will eventually lead the pupils to self- 
government, which is far better than direct teacher gov- 
ernment. C & CG 
Michigan. 
ad 


The Graduates. 


One of the features in the political campaign just 
closed in New York city is the attempt to rouse the 
voters from moral indifference. We think this country 
is so great that we do not behold the evil that is abroad. 
Last week a young man who had been a pupil was ar- 
rested in a gambling den. Now evil will exist, but the 
evil that besets our young men and women as they leave 
the public schools is helped on by politics; in other 
words, our much vaunted government helps to demoral- 
ize them. While we cannot enter into politics we can 
do a great deal to aid the graduates of our schools. I 
think a “ Post Graduate Association” should exist and 
the graduates be looked after for two or three years. 
I favor the opening of the school buildings for them one 
night in a week. R. J. I. 
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Massachusetts State Association. 


President Carroll in his opening address referred to the 
meeting held at Worcester eleven years since at which 
President Eliot and Dr. Draper were among the 
speakers. The subject at the meeting in 1890 was the 
enrichment of the grammar school course. Comparison 
was made by President Carroll showing how thoroly the 
ideas advanced then had been carried out since. 

Quoting «2 his subject a sentence from Dickens, “ Do 
justice and honor to the nature of a child.” Supt. James 
L. Hughes, of Toronto, said in part : 

The child is a transformer. He does things and his love of 
doing is the great thing in his life. He may not conform 
with our ideas, and that is why we say he likes to do wrong 
better than to do right. We have erred when we thought the 
child likes to do wrong better than to do right. The fact is 
that we have not given him the right things todo with. 1 
would rather have my boy work at the wrong thing if I could 
not give him the right thing to do, in order that he might 
have the powers and the inclination towork. The great weak- 
ness of the race is that it lacks this power to work, 

We need to learn the lesson that the child loves to do things. 
He can be taught to be constructive easier than to be de- 
structive. The best thing you can do for children at Christ- 
mas is to give them something to make, no matter what. It 
is the doing that is the value. 

Continuing, Mr. Hughes presented a strong plea for 
the freedom of the child. Ina forceful manner, he de- 


———_—————. 





Supt. C. F, CARROLL, of Worceser. 
President of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, 1901. 


fended the boy from the accusations of deceit and dis- 
trustfulness. To the tyranny of unjust punishment he 
attributed the acquisition of these traits. He pointed 
to the fact that all coerced races are deceitful, illustrat- 
ing his point by reference to the Hebrew children in the 
schools of Toronto, who, it was claimed, were obedient 
only when watched. The close of this address was 
marked by a plea for the up-building of the child’s 
spiritual life. 

Secretary Frank A. Hill, of the state board of edu- 
cation, spoke on “The Seven Lamps of Education,” of 
which a brief summary appeared in a recent number of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Mr. Luther Gulick, of Pratt in- 
stitute, gave a talk on “ Some Differences in the Moral 
Development and Education of Boys and Girls,” which 
was in the main anattempt at analysis of the racial origin 
of contrast between masculine and feminine altruism. 
By statistics he tried to prove that fewer women com- 
mit crimes against society than men by a proportion of 
12 to 1. The claim was advanced that this fact was due 
to the home interest of the former, and to the condition 
by which society demanded more of them than of the 
latter. After presenting diagrams to elucidate his mean- 
ing, Mr. Gulick concluded as follows : 

“Men have had to work together to get along; women 
have not. They have been at home and have been sep- 
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arated from others. We will observe man’s altruism 
is related to other men and woman’s to children. Man 
will give more readily for a general object, and women 
for something definite. In teaching children we must 
remember these two lines of development. Boys cannot 
be taught the feminine virtues until they have learned 
the basic virtues of man. 

The order of the sessions was considerably deranged 
owing to a misunderstanding which left the building un- 
heated until late in the day. On this account the 
grammar and high school sections were unable to hold 
their meetings until a time when the interference of the 
general meeting in the main hall reduced the attendance 
upon both sections to a marked extent. 

In his address before the primary section, Supt. Ben- 
jamin F’. Gregory, of Trenton, advocated greater freedom 
for children in elementary schools from the old style of 
semi-military discipline. Basing his argument upon the 
principle of Froebel that each child has his own possi- 
bilities and that the purpose of education is to make him 
conscious of them, the speaker asserted that the thing 
to be done was to make the child conscious of his powers 
rather than of his weaknesses. The two thoughts in 


_ Froebel’s philosophy upon which everything depends are 


self-activity and self-reservation. In order that there 
may be moral training there must be freedom to do 
wrong. The speaker pointed out the lack of indi- 
vidual motive in the average product of the discipline 
system and declaredthat the moral inertness and the 
prevailing incompetency of such product was due to early 
interference in the way of restraint. 

At the close of this address a paper was presented by 
Miss Frances Newton, formerly of the Chicago training 
school, showing how Froebel stood for the observance 
of laws by children. Miss Newton’s argument was 
based upon the contention that law and freedom are 
inseparable. 

Mr. Bailey treating of “Artistic Manual Training,” 
argued for the exaction of an element of art in all work 
done with the hands. 

Supt. George E. Gay, of Malden,explained why so many 
pupils leave the high schools without graduating. Dur- 
ing the course of his remarks he said: I have sent out 
circulars to pupils who have left the high school with- 
out graduating to find their reasons for so doing and to 
the principals of high schools. I received in all replies 
from 1,436 boys and girls in 44 cities and towns in 
Massachusetts. This is the result: Il] health caused 
23 per cent. to drop out; 34 per cent. was due to the 
services of the children being required by their families. 
Loss of interest and distaste for school life was re- 
sponsible for 36 per cent. of the dropping out. Seven 
per cent. left to attend other schools. 

The results of this investigation show that one out of 
every ten leaves school on account of impaired health. 
No account was taken in the record of those who leave 
for other reasons, with health more or less broken or of 
the girl graduates who struggle thru the ceremonies of 
diploma-giving, to return to their homes condemned t0 
invalidism for life. 

A satisfactory study of the question should include 
several thousand reports, should distinguish between 
boys and girls, between large high schools and small 
ones, between manufacturing and residential cities, and 
should include many particulars which I have omitted. 
The letters of the principals give a most emphatic nega- 
tive to the idea that they wish to squeeze pupils out of 
their schools or prevent them from entering. 

Superintendent Gay referred to the exacting nature 
of some school duties, and recommended a law to ex- 
clude from high schools all who begin to show signs of 
breaking down under the strain of work. 

The grammar school section listened to Supt. George 
I. Aldrich, of Brookline, on mathematics. 

The following officers were elected for the new year: 
President, Lincoln Owen, Boston; vice-presidents, Wil- 
liam C. Bates, Fall River, Gertrude Edmund, Lowell; 
secretary, Randall J. Condon, Everett; assistant secre- 
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taries, Dora Williams, Boston, Rebecca Jones, Spring- 
field; treasurer, Seth Sears, Boston; councilors for four 
years, A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell, Frederick Vermille, 
Worcester, Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield. 
A report of Dr. Balliet’s address will be given in a 
later number. 
wae 


The Middle States Association. 


Uniformity in College Entrance Requirements. 
(Continued from last week.) 


Acting President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Colum- 
bia, described the work accomplished by the committee 
on uniform examinations for admission to colleges. 
Notes of the practical development of the idea have ap- 
peared from time to time in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Dr. 
Butler in his address gave this summary of results 
achieved under the plan of uniform examinations: 

First—The principle of co-operation between colleges is es- 
tablished and illustrated by the work of the board. This prin- 
ciple is of the greatest value and is substituted for the state 
of suspicion, distrust, and illegitimate rivalry which it has so 
largely displaced. Colleges are agreeing to regard themselves 
as allies in the struggle for an ideal, and not competitors in a 
contest for “business.” The old point of view was as futile 
as it was low. Nocollege could permanently increase its in- 
fluence and broaden its constituency by regarding itself as the 
— of its fellows and neglecting its duty to education as a 
whole. 

Second.—Stability in the definitions of subjects in which 
college admission examinations are held is assured. The de- 
finitions adopted were not arbitrarily chosen, but were based 
upon the detailed recommendations, made after long considera- 
tion, by committees of such representative bodies of scholars 
as compose the American Philological Association, the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the Modern Language Association, 
and others. These definitions will not be altered every year 
or two, and the work of the schools thus thrown into confusion, 
at the whim of an individual or even of an entire faculty. 
They will only be altered by co-operative action. This pro- 
motes confidence on the part of the schools. 

Third.—The schools as well as the colleges are brought into 
co-operation at a point in which each is vitally interested. 
One of the most striking results of the year’s experience is 
the great value of the services of the secondary school repre- 
sentatives upon the board itself, among the examiners who 
wrote the several question papers, and among the readers who 
rated the answer-books. 

Fourth.—The uniform standards of rating the answer-books 
and the methods adopted to administer those standards, enable 
one to speak with some confidence of the relative success of 
the schools in teaching various subjects. The examinations 
of 1901 seem to show that mathematics is the subject best 
taught in the schools. The teaching of English is improving, 
but leaves much to be desired. French appears to be not so 
efficiently taught as German, and chemistry is five years be- 
hind physics as a school study. Latin and Greek are, on the 
whole, well taught. In American history many candidates 
did wretchedly, probably because this subject is neglected in 
secondary schools and too much reliance placed upon the smat- 
tering given in the elementary school course. 


At the close of his address Professor Butler explained 
that the board of which he is the secretary would gladly 
omit from its title the words “of the Middle States and 
Maryland” if any New England colleges should accept 
an invitation to join the board. The New England As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools could then 
be invited to choose annually five representatives of the 
New England secondary schools to serve upon the college 
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entrance examination board. Theexaminations of 1902 
under the present board will begin on Monday, June 16, 
and will be held at nearly one hundred different points 
in the United States and in Europe. It is expected 
that the number of candidates will exceed 1,500. The 
number examined in 1901 was 978. 


Freedom of Speech in Universities. 


The Rights of Donors. 

Editor St. Clair McKelway, of The Brooklyn Eagle and 
a member of the state board of regents, spoke on the 
rights of donors in matters concerning academic 
freedom. He said in part: 

The peril from private donations in education comes 
from the fact or apprehension of the overshadowing 
commercial influence of the power of interested money 
on boards of trustees. 

An incidental object of colleges and fitting schools is 
the impartation of knowledge which continually in- 
creases and often changes under the discoveries of 
science, the denotements of history and the tests of ex- 
perience over large durations of time. But the primary 
purpose of colleges is the making of character, and that 
requires the preservation of ideals. The basisof money 
making is business. The received measurement of busi- 
ness is success. Success stands for business. Educa- 
tion stands for eharacter. Character stands for ideals. 
Transfer to donations the quality preservative of ideals, 
and the standards of donations and those of education 
will be made identical. But let success and not ideals 
be held up to ingenuous youth and colleges will lose 
their best traditions and sacrifice their highest glory. 

Dollars have disabilities as well as abilities. If un- 
clean in their origin, the stain is not washed away by 
giving them to religion or to learning. If given with a 
purpose to pervert them to propagandism, they put the 
recipients under bonds to the donors, and make the pupils 
or presidents or professors the victims of both. The 
gifts of God are not to be purchased with money. The 
rights of men are not to be sold for it. 

Wealth should be unable to buy what cannot be ex- 
pressed inits own terms—friendship, respect, degrees, 
trusteeships, appointments, dismissals, or the like. All 
debasing or hampering donations should be rejected. 
College trustees should be held accountable by public 
opinion for the source, spirit, motive, and natural in- 
tendment and effect of every donation they accept or 
reject. 

Colleges must prefer to be poor and right and free 
rather than rich and wrong and enslaved. Trustees 
must take the long view and not the short view of duty 
and of principles, and would do well every day to pray 
not to be led into temptation by plutocracy. 

A great deal has been said on the other side of this 
suggestive question. We can grant that the temper 
of teachers is not always tactful or practical. But it 
cannot be maintained that teachers as a class are not 
learned, honorable, zealous for truth, incorruptible, and 
disinterested. Wemay admit that here andthere crafty, 
cranky, designing professors have unjustly charged 
trustees or their brethren of the faculties or donors 
with oppression in order to make sympathy for them- 
selves and to screen their own offences. But public 
opinion has been as just to condemn false accusations as 
it has been slow to believe the sophistries, expedients or 
devices put forth against true charges. Public 
opinion is sound. It is sound largely because our col- 
leges and universities are genuine at the core and will 
remain so. 

Let us try to be judicially just to donors and donees. 
But let our greatest solicitude be for ingenuous youth, 
for they will be the makers or the unmakers of our 
country in the future, and we will be the makers or 
unmakers of them now, according to whether we ring 
true or false to ideals in our own deeds and words. 





Catarrh, an excessive secretion from an inflamed mucous mem- 
ipa is radically and pe1manently cured by Hood's Sarsapa 
tilla 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The Failure of Indian Education. 


In his annual report for 1901 Mr. W. A. 
Jones, United States commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, states that, taken as a whole, 
the present system of Indian education is 
practically a failure, and is not calculated to 
produce the results which ought to be at- 
tained. Commissioner Jones refers to the 
fact that more than $45,000,000 have already 
been expended for the education of 20,000 
Indian boys and girls, many of whom drop 
back into barbarism once the influence of 
actual school attendance is removed. He 
admits that his report in this respect will 
occasion considerable surprise, but de- 
clares that the facts adduced will convince 
even the most sceptical that he is cor- 
rect, 

In 113 boarding schools are gathered 
pupils ranging irom five to twenty-one 
years of age. The youth are taken from 
the cabin, the wicking, and the tepee. 
They have been chosen not on account of 
any particular mental fitness or other merit 
of their own, but solely because they have 
Indian blood in their veins, 

The Indian youth, on entering school, 
the report continues, finds himself at once 
as if by magic, translated from a state of 
poverty to one of affluence. He is well fed 
and clothed and lodged. Books and all the 
accessories of learning are given him and 
teachers provided toinstruct him. Matrons 
wait on him while he is well, and physi- 
cians and nurses attend him when he is 
sick. A steam laundry does his washing, 
and the latest modern appliances do his 
cooking. A library affords him relaxation 
for his leisure hours, athletic sports and 
the gymnasium furnish him exercise and 
recreation, while music entertains him in 
the evening. He has hot and cold baths 
and steam heat and electric light, and all 
the modern conveniences. All of the 
necessities of life are gr him and many 
of the luxuries. All of this without money 
and without price or the contribution of a 
single effort of his own or of his people. 

Here he remains until his education is 
finished, when he is returned to his home 
—which by contrast must seem squalid in- 
deed—and left to make his way against 
the ignorance and bigotry of his tribe. 
Is it any wonder he fails? Is it surprising 
if he lapses into barbarism? Not having 
earned his education it is not appreciated ; 
having made no sacrifice to obtain it, it is 
not valued. It is looked upon asa right 
and not as a privilege; it is accepted as a 
favor to the government and not to the 
recipient; and the almost inevitable ten- 
dency is to encourage dependence, foster 
pride and create a spirit of arrogance and 
selfishness. 

It is not denied that some good flows 
from this system. It would be singular 
if there did not, after all the effort that has 
been made and the money that has been 
lavished. In the last twenty years fully 
$45,000,000 have been spent by the gov- 
ernment alone for the education of Indian 
pupils, and it is a liberal estimate to put 
the number of those so educated at not 
Over 20,000. If the present rate is con- 
tinued for another twenty years it will take 
Over $70,000,000 more. 

What, then, shall be done? And this 
inquiry a into prominence at once 
the whole Indian question. It may be well 
first to take a glance at what has been 
done. For about a generation the govern- 
ment has been taking a very active interest 
in the welfare of the Indian. In that time 
he has been located on reservations and 
fed and clothed; he has been supplied 
lavishly with utensils and means to earn 
his living, with materials for his dwelling 
and articles to furnish it; his children have 
been educated and money has been paid 
him; farmers and mechanics have been 
a him, and he has received aid ina 
multitude of different ways. In the last 
thirty-three years over $240,000,000 have 


been spent upon an Indian pene 
not exceeding 180,000, enough, if equitably 
divided, te build each one a house suitable 
to his condition and furnish it thruout; 
to fence his land and build hima barn; 
to buy him a wagon and team and harness; 
to furnish him plows and the other imple- 
ments necessary to cultivate the ground, 
and to give him something besides to em- 
bellish and beautify his home. 

What is his condition to-day? He is 
still on his reservation; he is still bang 
fed; his children are still being educate 
and money is still bees paid him; he is 
still dependent upon the government for 
existence; mechanics wait on him and 
farmers still aid him; he is little, if any, 
nearer the goal of independence than he 
was thirty years ago, and if the present 
policy is continued he will get little, if any, 
nearer in thirty years tocome. Itis not 
denied that under this, as under the school 
system, there has been some progress, but 
it has nox been commensurate with the 
money spent and the effort made. 

It is time to make a move toward ter- 
minating the guardianship which has so 
long been exercised over the Indians and 
putting them upon-an equal footing with 
the white men so far as their relations with 
the government are concerned. Under 
the present system the Indian ward never 
attains his majority. The guardianship 
goes on in an unbroken line from father to 
son, and generation after generation the 
Indian lives and dies a ward. 

It is the function of the state to see 
that the Indian has the pat em for 
self-support, and that he is afforded the 
same protection of his person and property 
as is given to others. That being done, 
he should be thrown entirely on his own 
resources to become a useful member of 
the community in which he lives, or not, 
according as he exerts himself or fails to 
make an effort. He should be located 
where the conditions are such that by the 
exercise of ordinary industry and prudence 
he can support himself and family. He 
must be made to realize that in the sweat 
of his face he shall eat his bread. He must 


be brought to recognize the dignity of la- 


bor and the importance of building and 
maintaining ahome. He must understand 
that the more useful he is there, the more 
useful he will be to society. It is there he 
must find the incentive to work, and 
from it must come the uplifting of his 
race. 

In the beginning of his undertakirg he 
should have aid and instruction. Neces- 
sities of life also will doubtless have to be 
furnished him, for a time at least, until 
his labor becomes productive. More than 
this, so long as the Indians are wards of 
the general government and until they 
have been absorbed by and become a part 
of the community in which they live, day 
schoois should be established at con- 
venient places, where they may learn 
a to transact the ordinary business 
of life. 

But whatever the condition of the Indian 
may be, he should be removed from a state 
of dependence to one of independence. 
And the only way to do this is to take 
away these things that encourage him to 
lead an idle life, and, after giving him a 
fair start, leave him to take care of him- 
self. To that it must come in the end, 
and the sooner steps are taken to bring it 
about the better. There will be many fail- 
ures, and much suffering is inevitable in 
the very nature of things, for it is only by 
sacrifice and suffering that the heights of 
civilization are reached. 


Stokes Law Will Stay. 
TRENTON, N.J.—A re-argument of the 
case of the Stokes law, declared uncon- 
stitutional a few days ago, has been ap- 
plied for by Attorney General Grey. The 
supreme court has received a brief in 
which it is set forth that whereas the en- 


tire act has been declared to be uncon- 
stitutional actually only a small portion of 
it is affected by the classification feature 
which was the basis of the adverse de 
cision. The whole matter will be taken 
under careful advisement, and there is no 
— that the law as a whole will remain 
in force. 


New York State Museum. 


The installation of the exhibit of min- 
eral resources of the state lately returned 
from the Pan-American exposition is now 
in progress. 

An important addition to the zcélogic 
division 1s the introduction of vivaria and 
aquaria containing a tew New York forms. 
The former now show specimens of garter 
snakes, a green snake from Essex county, 
several DeKays snakes; also specimens 
both of the adult and young of the green 
frog, spotted frog, and wood frog. In the 
aquaria are found the common nevwt,a 
number of small fishes, sun-fish, minnows, 
and shiners, frog tadpoles, and several va- 
rieties of water insects. 

To the collection of preserved material 
a number of invertebrate forms collected 
during the summer have been added. One 
of the most interesting of these is a female 
blue crab, the common edible form, carry- 
ing a bunch of eggs,a thing rarely ob- 
served even by professional crab fisher- 
men, tho by no means uncommon. These 
eggs are exceedingly small and the num- 
ber that one crab can fay at a time has 
been estimated at about 4,0co,cco. Several 
additions have also been made to the col- 
lection of snakes and batrachians. 

An important bulletin on Aquatic in- 
sects of the Adirondacks by Dr. J. G. 
Needham, of Lake Forest university, has 
been issued. This publication of 234 pages, 
illustrated by thirty-six plates, gives but a 
portion of the results obtained at the entom- 
ologic field station, Saranac Inn, during the 
summer of I901. The location proved to 
be an exceptionally fortunate one anda 
large number of relatively unknown forms 
were studied. This bulletin easily ranks 
as the most important contribution to our 
knowledge ot aquatic insects in this state, 
containing as it does original descriptions 
of the immature stages of many species. 
It has been characterized by Dr. L. O. 
Howard, chief entomologist of the U.S. 
department of agriculture, as “ by far the 
most important paper on aquatic insects 
which has been published in this country.” 
Among features of special merit may be 
mentioned the monographic account of 
larger dragon flies (Odonata-Anisoptera), 
the important additions to our knowledge 
of the ene flies (Climacia and Sisyra), 
the excellent work on the caddice flies by 
Dr. Needham’s assistant, Mr. Betten, and 
the additions to our knowledge of certain 
aquatic flies (Diptera). This work was 
started primarily for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the food relations existing between 
insects and fishes, and this publication, in 
listing and describing the forms occurring 
in the Saranac region, affords a most ex- 
cellent basis for future work. 


Tennessee County High Schools. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—A circular letter 
has been issued by State Supt. Morgan 
C. Fitzpatrick to the county superintend- 
ents, calling attention to the county high 
school law passed by the last general as- 
sembly. According to the provisions of 
the law a county board ot education is 
created by each county court. Each 
board is to have the power to establish one 
or more high schools and to maintain 
them from funds to be designated for the 

urpose. Special taxes are to be levied 
for a fund to support the county high 
schools. 

A teaching staff of at least three in- 
structors is to be employed in each school. 
The boards will have the supervision of 
courses of study, which are to embrace all 
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the branches taught in the public schools 
of a lower grade and whatever high school 
studies may be selected by the individual 
boards. Separate buildings must be pro- 
vided for colored and white children. 


A Model Truant School. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The truant 
school of this city while not a very large 
institution, possesses the advantage. of 
being conducted according to methods 
suggested by both intelligence and experi- 
ence. A special feature pursued is that 
of manual training. The work in this di- 
rection is performed under the supervision 
of Superintendent Waite, of the manual 
training department of the Central gram- 
mar school. The policy is followed with 
reference to the duration of a pupil’s stay 
in the institution, to make it as brief as 
possible. A hoy, for there are no girls in 
the school at present, can get out of the 
school within a term of two weeks on ex- 
emplary behavior. The pupils are in- 
duced as far as possible to forget their 
offenses, and a healthy interest is stimu- 
iated. 


District of Richmond. 

Richmond borough is to be divided into 
two local school board districts. The 
boundary line will run from Staten island 
sound, up Fresh Kills creek to Richmond 
creek, up the latter creek to a point oppo- 
site Gifford’s lane, thence in a straight 
line to Forest Hill road, along this road to 
Manor road, thence along Ocean Terrace 
to Little Clove road, then northerly to the 
Serpentine road, thence to Richmond 
turnpike, to Westervelt avenue, to Kill 
von Kull. 

Schools 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 28, 31, and 33 will be on one 
side, schools 17, 18, 19,20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, on the other. 


New England Notes. 


The city is to dedicate four new high 
school buildings betore December 6. The 
Dorchester building is the largest and will 
acc mmodate I,ooo pupils. The school has 
now 800. These schools are already oc- 
cupied by the pupils, some of them having 
been in use for a year. Two were dedicat- 
ed this week. 


The seventeenth reunion of the Quincy 
school association was held at the Bruns- 
wick, November 18, with Mr. Alfred Bun- 
ker, master of the school, acting as toast- 
master. The guest of honor was Mr. 
Charles F. Pidgin, the author of “ Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” who read an original 
poem. Mr. Bunker spoke of the present 
condition of the school, and many of the 
former pnpils gave reminiscences of their 
school days. 


MEDFORD, MaAss.—By the will of Mary 
F. Stearns of this town $50,000 is given to 
Tufts college and equal sums to Hampton 
school, Berea college, and Tuskegee in- 
stitute. 


Quincy.—Mr. Maurice B. Smith, of Hol- 
liston,'Mass., has been elected sub-master 
in the high school. 

Lynn, Mass.—Miss Bessie F. Nichols 
resigned her position as teacher in pri- 
mary school No. 67, at the meeting of the 
school committee, Nov. 25» as did Miss 
Mary E. Tebbitts, of the Ingalls school. 
The resignations were accepted. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—So popular are 
the French lectures given at Harvard 
under the auspices of the Cercle Francais 
that it has been decided to engage an ad- 
ditional lecturer this year. M. Hugnes 
Le Roux, as already announced, will cover 
the subject of the contemporaneous novel 
in a series of eight lectures. He will be 
followed by Professor Leopold Mabilleau, 
corresponding member of the Institute ot 
France and director of the Nursée Social 
of Paris. M. Mabilleau will take as his 
general subject “‘Le Prevoyance Sociale 
en France. The lectures will be delivered 
in Sander’s Theater, Cambridge, on Feb- 
cuary 17, 19, 21 and 24. 
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In and Around New York City. 


An address by President Taylor, of 
Vassar, on the subject, The Place of Ped- 
agogy in the Training of a Teacher, is 
ae er for the next meeting of the New 

ork Schoolmasters’ Club. The meeting 
will be held Saturday evening, Dec. 14, at 
the St. Denis. The hour is6 P.M. 


The meeting of the Educational Council 
will be held, Saturday, Dec. 14, at 10.30 
A.M., in law room No.1, New York uni- 
versity building, Washington square. 
Principal Scudder, of New Paltz, Super- 
intendent Gorton, of the Yonkers schools, 
Commissioner Cooley, of Glen Cove, and 
Principal Larkins, of Manual Training 
high school, Brooklyn, will speak. 


Teachers’ Salaries for December. 


In order to guard against delay in the 
payment of December salaries due to 
change in the financial administration, Au- 
ditor H. R. M. Cook, of the board of edu- 
cation, has perfected a plan by which the 
teachers may draw their pay for the cur- 
rent month more promptly if possible than 
heretofore. The money will be distribut- 
ed, as under the new charter, thru the city 
bureau. The auditor from the controller’s 
office will be at the board of education 
building Dec. 26, and the blanks will be 
sent to the schools to be filled out. As all 
that will be necessary then will be a com- 
parison of amounts, the teachers will re- 
ceive their money early in January. 

Another plan which will be suggested 
by Mr. Cook for future payments is to 
have printed pay-rolls and to allow thesal- 
ary month in the matter of deductions for 
absence to begin and end with the 
twentieth, while the regular salary runs 
to the last day of the month. The lists 
will then be ready by the twenty-first and 
can be audited before the first of the suc- 
ceeding month. 


Manhattan-Bronx School Board. 


The recommendation of the board of 
superintendents for anew course of studies 
for the high schools was presented at the 
meeting of the Manhattan-Bronx school 
board on Wednesday night, Dec. 4. The 
projected course has five divisions : Class- 
ical, normal, and collegiate, preparatory, 
scientific, modern language, and commer- 
cial. During the first three years from 
eighteen to twenty-one hours are pre- 
scribed for each week. Certain electives 
in language work are allowed. During the 
fourth year the classical, normal, prepara- 
tory, and scientific courses will allow for 
from eight to twelve hours of electives. 

Announcement was made that Andrew 
Carnegie and Abram S. Hewitt would de- 
liver addresses at the dedication of the 
new high school of commerce, Dec. 14. 


Separate Districts for High Schoole. 


It is stated on good authority that a de- 
parture will be made from the general 
method of districting the public school 
system of New York in the case of the 
high schools. A number of these, notably 
the Wadleigh, Peter Cooper, and Dewitt 
Clinton schools of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, are distributed in widely different 
parts of the city. Dr. Wight’s school, for 
example, occupies five public grammar 
school buildings on Grand, Twelfth, Fifty- 
Second, Eighty-Second,and One Hundred 
and Fourth streets. In accordance with 
the general system these various annexes 
would be brought under the supervision of 
four or possibly five different district 
boards. For this reason a special arrange- 
ment is to be made, particulars of which 
will be announced later, by which the high 
schools will be subject to district super- 
vision independently of the geographical 
position of school districts. 


New Trustees for Columbia. 


At the meeting of the board of trustees 
for Columbia university Dec. 1, Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt, 42, and Dr. Edward Livingstone 
Trudeau, '71, were elected trustees to fill 
the vacancies caused by the deaths of 


Bishop Littlejohn and Dr. William H- 
Draper. The committee of five appointed 
a president to succeed Seth Low, resigned, 
was not yet prepared to report. 


Dedication of Horace Mann School 

The dedication of the Horace Mann 
school, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit 
Macy, to Teachers college, 120th street 
and Amsterdam avenue, New York city, 
December 5, was distinguished by appro- 
priate exercises in the spacious auditorium, 
Mr. Spencer Trask, chairman of the board 
of trustees of Teachers college, presided. 
Among the prominent men and women 
who occupied seats on the platform were 
Daniel C, Gilman, rs of Johns 
Hopkins university, Bishop Potter, Dr. 
Nicholas Murra Butler, Mr. John Gra- 
ham Brooks, of Boston, Dean Russell, 
Professor Cattell, Superintendent Dutton, 
Messrs. Newhold Morris, George Vander- 
bilt, James gy Peter B. Olney, V. 
Everit Macy, Miss Julia Wohlfarth, prin- 
cipal of the elementary school, and Miss 
Runyan, principal of the kindergarten. 
The program consisted of music, remarks 
by Mr. Brooks, consecration exercises led 
by Bishop Potter, an address by Dr. Gil- 
man, and remarks by Dr. Butler. 

Dr. Gilman congratulated those assem- 
bled upon the evidences of municipal 
progress in the borough ot Manhattan, 
and his eulogy to ex-President and Mayor- 
Elect Seth Low was received with ap- 
plause by the audience. He referred to 
Teachers college as an unique institution, 
holding the highest rank in the nation, and 
being without a parallel in many ways. 
His tribute to the intelligence, ambitions, 
perseverance of the teachers was marked 
with the utmost sincerity. All the faculty 
members are specialists in their several 
departments, and each has trained in the 
best of schools at home and abroad. The 
various branches of the curriculum have 
carefully prepared courses that have been 
worked out by faithful, persistent, and 
painstaking study. 

Dr. Gilman laid emphasis on the fact 
that the fame of Teachers college goes 
far beyond its walls and its city. He cited 
an institution in the South whose board of 
managers sent teachers here to consider 
the work done in the college, with the re- 
sult that the board is now considering the 
advisability of recasting the course of in- 
struction. 

A short sketch of Horace Mann and his 
work for education was given. 

It was deemed wise by the trustees when 
they were considering a fit name for this 
school to perpetuate the memory of one 
whose influence upon education will never 
be lost sight of. 

While Dr. Butler was addressing the 
people the electric lights went out leaving 
the auditorium in total darkness. He hap- 
pily observed that he was not afraid to 
talk in the dark. Just as he was givin 
utterance to a thought in which the wor 
rebaptism occurred the lights were flashed 
on. 

The new school, which is a memorial of 
Mrs. Josiah Macy, cost,with its equipments, 
nearly $500,000, and it is probably the 
most complete of its kind in the world. 

The prevailing tints in the auditorium 
are a pale — and white. The gallery 
is supported by pillars after the Corinthian 
style. The decorations back of the galler- 
ies remind one of peristyles. They are 
white against the green background. 
Stained glass windows each bearing the 
name of a college for girls add to the dig- 
nity and beauty of the whole. The spa- 
cious corridors are adorned with statuary, 
works of art, and beautiful palms, while 
the teachers’ rooms, offices, and class- 
rooms are equipped with every modern 
convenience. The ventilating, heating, 
=< lighting are as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible. 

Indeed nothing is lacking in the way of 
material to make the work modern in ev- 
ery particular. 
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Told in Brief. 


BALTIMORE.—One year ago Mr. 
William Wyman offered a portion of his 
estate to the Johns Hopkins university on 
condition that $1,000,000 be raised as an 
additional endowment. William: Keyser, 
formerly a prominent railroad man, offered 
to subscribe $200,000 of this amount, and 
other friends have come forward so that 
$750,000 of the amount has been raiscd. 
In addition Mr. Keyser has donated sixty 
acres of land, F. M. Jencks twenty, and 
someone else eleven. This, with Mr. Wy- 
man’s gift of sixty acres makes a total of 
151 acres for buildings and outdoor work. 

wenty-five more acres are in view. The 
names Of all the contributors. to the fund 
will not be-disclosed until it is complete. 


It is reported from Cracow, thru a Lon- 
don paper, that.there has been a wholesale 
flogging of Polish children in that city by 
schoolmasters because the pupils refuse 
to learn thé catechism and prayers in Ger- 
man. The affair nearly caused a riot. 
Parents and friends of the children assem- 
bled In front of the school and violently 
denounced the authorities. Many persons 
were arrested for insulting the government 
officials, and were sentenced to imprison- 
ment and chains for periods ranging from 
a month to two years. Polish newspapers 
are indignant at these outrageous sen- 
tences. 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Prof. B. F. Allen, for 
seven years vice-president of Lincoln in- 
stitute, the state normal and industrial 
college for negroes at Jefferson City, Mo., 
has accepted a cali to the chair of English 
and pedagogy in the Georgia state indus- 
trial college, this city. The appointment 
is a popular one, for Professor Allen is a 
native of Savannah and well known thru- 
out the state. 


The resignation of J. G. Sims, class of 
’o2, Princeton, from the team which will 
debate with Yale, December 6, has caused 
considerable discussion among the under- 

raduates of Prineeton college. Mr. 
ims offered as his reason for resign- 
ing that he is.a Southerner and feels 
strongly that the negro ought never to 
have been franchised. As his college has 
the affirmative side of this question he 
_ could not conscientiously debate it. 


PENDLETON, ORE.—The convention of 
the Eastern Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held here, November 25-27. 
Pres. E. B. Conklin opened the first ses- 
sion. Anaddress by Annie E. Knox, of 
Portland, on “Pictures and their use in 
Schools,” was followed by a talk on 
“ Pedagogy,” by S. Y. Gilman, of Milwau- 
kee, editor of the Western Teacher. On 
the second day of the convention the prin- 
cipal speakers were S. Y. Gillan, “‘ Peda- 

ogy;” Superintendent Rigler, of the 
ortland schools, ‘Phonetics;” and 
W. C. Hawley, of Willamette university. 


The appointment of Dr. Spahn to the 
chair of history at Strasburg university 
and the imperial telegram which accom- 
panied it have roused widespread protest 
among German universities. The tele- 
gram recognized the claim of the Roman 
Catholics to contribute their share to the 
work of the teaching staff at Strasburg. 
The protest has taken the form of a letter 
addressed to the Allgemein Zeitung of 
Munich, by Theodor Mommsen, Pro- 
fessor Mommsen expresses regret at the 
thought that the appointment of a univer- 
sity professor should be made under such 
conditions as impose restrictions upon 
absolute liberty of investigation. A large 
number of professors and students in 
Heidelberg, Munich, and Berlin have de- 
cided to express their eement with 
Professor Mommsen in the form of a 
letter which shall be addressed to the 
latter and which shall set forth the indig- 
nation of the writers at the introduction 
of what they term confessionalism into 
university appointments. 


THE 


NEWARK, N. J.—Directors of the Green 
street German-English school have decided 
to build on property recently acquired on 
Coes place. The new school will be a two- 
story brick building, seventy eight feet 
wide and fifty-eight feet deep, with all 
modern improvements. 


East Las VeGas, N. M.—There have 
been built recently one new school-house 
of ten rooms with all modern conven- 
iences ; also a new four-room addition. 
The total cost was $35,000. 

PRINCETON, N. J.—A new dormitory 
the gift of H. A. Little, is to be built. Cost 
$100,000. 

ELwoop, Inp.—Our beautiful Central 
school building had a narrow escape from 
fire, November 22. A blaze caught from 
a natural gas grate, and the floor had been 
burning tor some time when the janitor 
discovered the fire. By the time the fire 
department arrived, considerable flooring 
had been burned, but fortunately ‘the 
trouble was discovered in time to save the 
building. 

SELIN’s GROVE, PA.—The corner-stone 
for a ladies’ dormitory for the Susque- 
hanna university was laid last week. The 
cost will be $20,000. The building is to be 
three stories high, 90x60 feet 'in dimen- 
sions. 

THROGG’s NECK, N. Y.—Public school 
No. 99, closed for several days on account 
of a scarlet fever scare, has been re-opened. 
The oe was thoroly fumigated and 
all danger of contagion removed. 


OBERLIN, O.—The trustees of Oberlin 
college have requested the people of the 
town to give $5,000 toward the amount 
necessary to secure the Rockefeller gift of 
$200,000. The amount of $300,000 must 
be pledged by Jan. 1, 1902. The local 
board of trade has donated the money re- 
quested. 


DuBuQuE, Ia.—The annual report of 
State Supt. Richard Barrett shows that 
$9,321,652 were ey age last year on edu- 
cation. The school population of the 
state is 735,150 with an actual enrollment 
of 562,662. There are 28,845 teachers in 
the pay of the state. Free text-books have 
been adopted in fifty-eight districts among 
thirty-one counties, and in most of the cit- 
ies and larger towns. 


The Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
which meets Dec. 27 30 will listen to lec- 
tures by Max O’Rell, and Inspector James 
L. Hughes, of Toronto. An eiaborate 
proasams has been prepared. Over one 

undred papers, thirty addresses and 
twenty reports will be presented. The 
Educational Council meets Dec. 26, to 
consider the topic, ‘“ The Sequence of 
Studies.” President Shelton, of Simpson 
college, will probably be elected to suc- 
ceed Prof. A. W. Stuart, the present ex- 
ecutive of the association, 


HAZLETON, Pa.—The board of educa- 
tion has adopted a resolution instructing 
the teachers to make regular tests of the 
sight and hearing of the children under 
their care. It has been found that many 
of the children suffered from ailments of 
the eyes and ears of which their teachers 
were ignorant. Upon the filing of teach- 
ers’ reports the board is to provide a rem- 
edy for such cases as demand further at- 
tention. 

The new home of the Women’s Univer- 
sity club, at 13 East Twenty-fourth street, 
was opened by an informal reception, No- 
vember 22. The building is a large four- 
story dwelling-house. The parlor floor is 
occupied by the ue assembly room and 
the Suing 706m. he second floor con- 
tains the library and a small assembly 
room, while the two upper floors are de- 
voted to sleeping rooms, eight of which 
are reserved for club members. The 600 
members ef the club are at liberty to take 
luncheon and dinner in the house at any 
time, but for dinner a previous notice 
must be given. 
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Des Moines, Ia.—A plan for a single 
session has been put into operation in the 
East side high school. The students are 
in attendance continuously from 8.30 to 
12.30. Deficient pupils will be compelled 
to return at 2.00 P.M. and make up work, 
A canvass among the parents showed 
that 220 out of 285 favored the single ses- 
sion idea, and it was ascertained that the 
change was approved by 255 students 
against fifty-five who opposed it. The 
teachers will be present in the afternoon 
to assist students who may be present. 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Prot. Robert Craik 
has decided to resign his place as dean of 
the medical faculty of McGill university, 
to accept aseat on the board of governors. 
He has been connected with McGill for 
more than fifty years. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—President Schurman 
has announced the appointment of Dr. G. 
‘M. Whipple as lecturer in the educational 
department. This action marks the first 
expert application in the school of modern 
psychological methods to educational 
problems, 


At Baltimore, Nov. 24, Mgr. Thomas J. 
Conaty, rector of the Catholic university 
at Washington, was consecrated titular 
bishop of Samos. The elevation of 
Mgr. Conaty to the Episcopal dignity 
comes as.a recognition ot his labors in be- 
half of Catholic education. The position 
is an honorary one, as the See of Samos 
has been extinct for many years. 


JACKSON, Miss.—According to State 

Superintendent Whitfield, the negro chil- 
dren of this state are in a fair way to over- 
come the difficulty that their parents find 
in voting owing to the educational qualifi- 
cation required. The total enrollment for 
last year was 387,488 as against an enroll- 
ment the previous year or 359,456. Of 
this increase 15,978 were negro children. 
Of the entire number in attendance 208,346 
were colored. 
_ Theaverage salary ps to white teachers 
is $30.64 per month. The average to 
negro teachers is $10 39 4 nd month, the 
difference being due to the fact that few 
negro teachers possess first grade certifi- 
cates. The year’s school budget was 
$1,478,432.96. The state spends more than 
one-half her income on her schools 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The will of Mrs. 
Francis Furman, by which the sum of 
$125,000 was bequeathed to Vanderbilt 
university has been confirmed. The case 
has been on trial fora month. The money 
is to be applied to the erection of a mem- 
orial building upon the campus. 


TACOMA, WAsH.—A series of lectures 
will be delivered before the Economic 
league of this city by Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
of Wisconsin university. 


Milwaukee Items. 


MILWAUKEE, W1S.—A_ non-sectarian 
school is to be established in this city by 
the Evangelical M. E. Conference. The 
school will be located in a three-story brick 
building on Kinnickinnic avenue and will 
be free to all who are unable to pay tuition. 
Common school branches will be taught 
and industrial imstruction wil] receive 
= attention. The school is to open 

an. I. 


An entertainment will be 
pupils of the public schools of Milwaukee 
for the benefit of the McKinley Monument 
Fund, Dec. 21. It will take the form of a 
cantata, called “ Columbus.” More than 
three hundred pupils will participate in the 
performance. 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
has a total membership of 1326 members. 
The enrollment is about equally divided 
between the city of Milwaukee and the 
rest of the state. Theannual proceedings 
of the association are published at the ex- 

ense of the state by special act of legis- 
lature. 


givee by the 


X 
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Philadelphia and Thereabouts. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A resolution has 
been adopted requesting councils to appro- 

riate $30,000 for a buiiding at the Green 

ane school, Twenty-first section, “in 
view of the condemnation by the bureau 
of building inspection of the old part of 
the present structure as unsafe and unfit 
for school purposes.” 


Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 in gold for the 
best essays on “Literary, artistic, and 
Social Life in Colonial Homes in an 
about Philadelphia,” are offered to mem- 
bers of the graduating class of the high 
school for girls by the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of America. 
The essays are to be submitted on or be- 
fore February 15, 1902. 


Secretary Dick presented a financial 
statement at arecent meeting of the com- 
mittee on night schools of the board of 
education in which he showed that thus 
far this year the cost of the schools has 
amounted to $11,974. The average weekly 
cost is about $2,725 as against about $4,000 
a week in previous years. This great sav- 
ing is due to the consolidation of schools 
in central locations. The average attend- 
ance in such cases has been greatly in- 
creased. Classes for Armenians have 
been opened in the Ludlow school-house 
thru the action of Mr. Hughes. Miss 
Elizabeth S. Higgins has been elected 
principal of the Mt. Vernon night school 
to take the place of Mrs. Martha Mc- 
Donough who died early in November 
and who had taught in the schools for 
about twenty-five years. 


The kindergartens are one of the safe- 
guards in the development of the Amer- 
ican idea of democracy,” said Miss Amalie 
Hofer, director of the Chicago Kinder- 
garten institution, at a recent meeting of 
the Mothers’ Club, held in this city. “‘To 
develop the individual for the highest 
duties of citizenship is the keynote of the 
new education.” was one of Miss Hofer’s 
strongest statements. She spoke of the 
training given the youth in Germany in 
order to make them the kind of citizens 
the country requires. 

“I believed until the death of President 


McKinley,” she added, * that America had P 


no standard of citizenship. But when the 
whole country thru the press said that the 
martyred president was a true American 
citizen, and when the people of other 
countries joined in mourning the loss of a 
typical American I no longer felt that we 
lack an acceptable type of American citi- 
zenship. 

“ The kindergarten aims to develop just 
this kind of citizenship, and it begins at 
the impressionable period in a child’s life. 
Play is the child’s highest activity ; if this 
genius for play is incorporated into ethical 
acting and doing, the benefit to future 
generations will be incalculable.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Mumford spoke of the 
especial need of kindergartens in cities 
where there is a large foreign population. 
Mrs. Anna W. Williams, director of kin- 
dergartens, gave some account of the 
work in kindergarten fields in this city. 
The president of the Mothers’ Club is 
Mrs. Edward Lowrey 


The golden jubilee of St. Joseph’s col- 
lege was celebrated during three days of 
last week. Auoes the notable persons 

resent were Archbishop Ryan, Bishop 
rendergast, M. Conaty, of Washington, 
and Father Villiger, who was prefect of 
studies in the cellege half a century ago. 


Dr. Herman Strecker, the famous ento- 
mologist, died to-day at Reading, Pa., 
aged eighty-five. He hasspent fifty years 
in gatering his magnificent collection of 
butterflies, numbering 200,000 specimens. 
In this work alone he expended $25,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Mervine 
street primary school building, twentieth 
section, is to be abandoned temporarily, 


and pending repairs the pupil are trans- 
ferred to the H. Josephine Widener school 
in the same section. 

New Members of Board of Education. 

The board of judges appointed as mem- 
bers of the board of education, Dec. 2, 
Mr. William H. Shoemaker, to succeed 
the Jate S. B. Huey, and Mr. Harrison 
S. Morris, the latter being new member 
from the recently created forty-second 


d ward. Mr. Shoemaker is a well known 


lawyer and has served a number of terms 
upon the common council. Mr. Morris is 
managing director of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and is prominent 
as a writer and magazine contributor. 


Systematic Fumigation of Schools. 

A resolution adopted by the committee 
on hygiene of the Philadelphia board of 
education peeve for the systematic fumi- 
gation of the public schools. The details 
of the work will be left to Dr. Dixon who 
will confer with the director of public 
safety. The work will probably be done 
on Friday afternoons of each week. For- 
maldehyde gas will be used. Arrangement 
is to be made for the payment of medical 
inspectors. 

Compulsory Vaccination. 

Owing to the alarming prevalence of 
smallpex in Philadelphia, 304 cases being 
reported for November, the board of edu- 
cation of that city is compelling the vac- 


cination of the children in the public 


schools. Dr. Benjamin Lee, secretary of 
the state board of health,-has given ex- 
pression to an interesting statement con- 
cerning the spread of the disease. He 
says that smallpox spreads in winter be- 
cause the intense cold preserves the virus, 
and because people unwisely keep their 
houses so tightly closed that the air is not 
adequately reuewed. ‘“ Next to heat,” he 
says, “fresh air is the deadliest enemy of 
smallpox. When the wholesome elements 
in the atmosphere are replaced by poison- 
ous exhalations the effect is twotold : the 
general condition of the health is so im- 
paired that the power of resistance to dis- 
ease is lost and a vitiated state of the air 
created in which the germs thrive.” Small- 
ox is a disease which grows no more rap- 
idly in filth than in cleanliness, and the 
spread of the infection is rather more 
probable in circles where the compulsory 
vaccination laws are not enforced. 


Earl Barnes on “Child Study.” 


CAMDEN, N. J.—“‘A good authority on 
childhood maintains ‘that the periods at 
which a boy or girl can study best are 
those of most rapid growth, a claim that is 
contrary to the theory held by many,” said 
Prof. Earl Barnes betore the Camden 
stew teachers, Nov.14. He further de- 
clared that vital statistics of hospitals and 
life insurance companies show that the 
most dangerous period of life is at in- 
fancy; the next at about seven years of 
age, and the other at seventeen. Profes- 
sor Barnes also spoke, at the evening ses- 
sion, on “ Children as Seen in their Draw- 
ings.” 

Other speakers at this meeting were 
County Superintendent Albertson, who 
made the address of welcome; State Su- 
perintendent Baxter, who explained the 
effects and benefits of the meee 
agreement in regard to teachers’ certifi- 
cates just entered into by the states of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; Miss 
Louise Connolly, and Principal Albert, of 
Bloomsburg. 


Summer School at West Virginia. 


The State University of West Virginia 
has provided for a summer term of six 
weeks, beginning June 23, 1902. No state 
funds are to be used, but the fifteen or 
pre dl instructors who carry on the work, 
will depend for remuneration upon fees. 
In addition to the regular work outlined 
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Enthusiastic Converts. 


There are Thousands of them who 
Believe as this Woman Does, 





Mrs. Ira Knowlton, of Butte, Montana, 
is a most enthusiastic convert to the vir- 
tues of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets as a 
cure for obstinate stomach trouble. She 
says: “I had poor digestion nearly all 
my life. It now seems to me that for 
years I never knew what it was to be hun- 
gry, to have a good, natural appetite. 

“TI was troubled with gas in stomach 
causing pressure on the heart with palpi- 
tation and short breath. Nearly every- 
thing I ate soured on my stomach, some- 
times I had cramps in the stomach which 
almost resembled spasms. 

“ Doctors told me I had catarrh of the 
stomach, but their medicines would not 
reach it and I would still be a sufferer had 
I not, in sheer desperation, decided to try 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“T knew they were an advertised reme- 
dy and I didn’t believe anything I read 
about them as I had no confidence in ad- 
vertised remedies, but my sister living 
in Pittsburg wrote me last spring, telling 
me how Stuart’s Tablets had cured her 
little daughters of indigestion and loss of . 
flesh and appetite and I hesitated ‘no 
longer. 

“T bought a fifty-cent box at my drug 
store and took two of the large tablets 
after each meal and found them delightful 
to take, being as pleasant to the taste as 
caramel candy. Whenever, during the 
day or night, I felt any pain or uneasiness 
in the stomach or about the heart I took 
one of the small tablets and in three weeks 
it seemed to me as if I had never known 
what stomach trouble was. 

“T keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in 
the house and every member of our family 
uses them occasionally after a hearty meal 
or when any of us have a pain or ache in 
the digestive ig ell 

Mr. E. H. Davis, of Hampton, Va., 
says: “I have doctored five years for 
dyspepsia, but in two months I got more 
benefit from Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
than in five years of the doctor's treat- 
ment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
as well as the simplest and most conve- 
nient remedy for any form of indigestion, 
catarrh of stomach, biliousness, sour 
stomach, bloating after meals, sympathetic 
heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a 
cheap cathartic but an active digestive 
remedy containing the pepsin and dias- 
tase which every weak stomach lacks, and 
they cure stomach troubles because they 
digest the food eaten and give the weak, 
abused overworked stomach a chance to 
rest and recuperate. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in 
every drug store in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain. 
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fowl) 
Constable K3Co, 


All Wool 
Dress Goods. 


Plain Colors, Mixtures and Fancy 
Fabrics, 


Dress Lengths. 


Extra Good Value 


for 


Holiday Presents. 
Ao 19th &. 


NEW YORK 





BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 
Fine Watches, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, 


Have Removed to the 
‘WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE 
BUILDING, 

141 BROADWAY, 

‘Corner of Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


TRY OUR PATENT COLLAR BUTTON 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over oo years. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, - Proprietors 














in Latin, Greek, French, German, chemis- 
try, mathematics, physics, pedagogy, Eng- 
lish literature, law, geology, history, and 
music, lectures will be delivered by Wr. 
Emerson E, White and Dr. A. E. Winship. 
Both lecturers will treat of educational 
subjects. The work of raising funds has 
been conducted by E. W. Grant, the resi- 
dentregent. Regular university standing 
will be accorded for attendance upon the 
summer schools. 


American Invasion of Japan. 


Prof. Ely's Socialism agd Social Re- 
form appeared in Me soe in September of 
this year, in a translation made by Mr. 
Kiyoshi Kawakami, a Japanese gentleman 
who is now taking a course of study at the 
goecoge 4 of Iowa. It is also interesting 
to note that Pushing to the Front, by O. 
S. Marden, has been adopted in many 
government schools in Japan as a regular 
text-book. There are now five different 
editions published in Japan by different 
publishers. The book is also used asa 
regular text-book in many of the Japanese 
—— schools. Both books are pub- 
ished by ‘T. Y. Crowell & Company. 


California Illustrated 

Copy of the illustrated monthly, Zhe 
Chicago 400, a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the Chicago 
& North-Western Ry. Itis one of the fin- 
est illustrated publications that we have 
ever seen. The tinted half-tones rival 
those of the finest magazines,and the letter- 
press of the whole edition is as perfect as 
that of “7 publication ever issued, pic- 
torially and descriptively mirroring Cali. 
fornia’s wonderful scenery. Copy will be 
mailed to your address upon receipt of 2 
W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & 


cents postage b 
TPiay CS06 W. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


The Christmas Dinner, 

Inspite of the fact that the word dyspep- 
sta means literally dad cook, it will not be 
fair for many to lay the blame on the cook 
if they begin the Christmas Dinner with 
little appetite and end it with distress and 
nausea. It may not be fair for ay to do 
that—let us hope so for the sake of the 
cook! The disease dyspepsia indicates a 
bad stomach, that is a weak stomach, 
rather than a bad cook, and tor a weak 
stomach there is nothing else equal to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the stomach 
vigor and tone, cures dyspepsia, creates 
appetite, and makes eating the pleasure it 


should be. 
Health Foods. 


The editor has used the cereals for 
twenty-five years and believes they de- 
serve the above title. He has used the 
Franklin Mills flour, which contains all 
the valuable elements in the grain, for the 
same length of time and knows it to be 
made from the best wheat and in accord- 
ance with the best methods known. He 
believes in using the entire wheat flour, 
and from a long experience can testify to 
the excellence of that made by the Frank- 
lin Mills. The objection to the starch that 
we eat under the name of white bread 1s 
founded on hygienic principles, especially 
should teachers and students determine to 
use the whole wheat flour. A great change 
has taken place since we began to adve - 
tise “ Health Foods ” in 1874; now nearly 
every family of intelligence begins with a 
cereal dish in the morning; this is essen- 
tially a whole grain affair. 





“Tr may be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be trues 


endorses 


Iris a solid cake of 









pwhata men say,” 


wf 
scouring soap 





oe = 

Itching Skin 

Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 
They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 

“TI was taken with an itching on m 
arms which proved very disagreeable. 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mura, 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pilis 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


fi Best 3 Most E 













Use only 
usual ue 


Bie 


In absolutely obs tight Lib, trademark bagn, proessving 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to [5c alb. 
Excollent Teas ‘ss 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 


rinest gener Butter at Cost 
Malt or ?PHONE OrvEeRs PrompTiy ExecuTEep 
For New CATALOGUE AND Terms, ApoRrEss 

The Great American Tea Co. 
31433 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
TEL. 2461 CORTLANDT 

















P.O Box 289 








THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 





“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Assets....... seveesecceceseseeD S250] 9301 SZ 
income, 1900........ seceeee 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 








Just Out. ‘The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


= book for ScHOoLs. e pager 4 Maps. ha ares. 
v r covers, postpaid, 60c. " 
Ror OPPING, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. City. 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
4 it @ great convenience to go rizht over to 4 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 

& Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 

4 Central for shopping and theatres. 

Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free 


5 pooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
OL GR GX OR GR He RSH OR 
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QTEDMos —s euuusylvania Railroad 
STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that TEACHERS’ 


they have been officially appointed by patents 


and diplomas, which are displayed for public in- CHRISTMAS 


spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: 


His Majesty, Nicholas Il., Czar of Russia. TOURS 


His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King 
of Prussia, 











His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and WASHINGTON 
King of Hungary. Leaving New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, 
Her Majesty, Victorla, Queen of Great Britain. Thursday, December 26th, 1901. 
Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, Rate e . - $12.00 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 
His Majesty, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway. 
; OLD POINT COMFORT, RICH: 


His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. 
His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. MOND AND WASHINGTON 


Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. Saturday, December 28th, 1901. 








His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. Rate - ‘ $34.00 
Litustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. OLD POINT COMFORT 
STEINWAY & SONS Same date. 
rans . $15.00 
Warerooms: 
: pid eee y snearearyfiangpmennn For tickets, additional information, etc., apply to 7icket 
107 and 109 East I4th Street, 5th Avenue, cor. 46th Street, A gents of Comp any, or to H. Y. D ARNELL, Tourist Agent, 
NEW YORK. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1196 Broadway. 








ndergarten 
Nagazines 


Fine Arts Building 
Chicago 


| 

8 

| Tells its readers about the Kinder- 
{ garten Ways of Training Young 
| 
| 

t 

i 

e 





A Pleasing Christmas Gift. 


What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 


Children, about Mothers’ Meetings, 
Social Settlements, Manual Train-— 
ing, Vacation Schools, Public Play 
Grounds, Children’s Singing and 
Playing Games, Educational Con- 
gresses; in short, all that concerns 
the Democratic in Education. Pub- 
lished monthly, illustrated. $2.00 
per year FH HHH SF 





gifts you can make x made especially for 
will be a set of the | Pan-American. Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons | hb Enka Ghee 


Michigan Southern Ry. by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully and 
handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like quality 
spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 

The set consists of six spoons. A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bow] of each spoon. 


| In ordering: Remit by express 
or post office money order to Complete set in satin: $ 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, lined box, post paid O 
Niagera Falls, N.Y. | © any address for ve 























For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. For any particulars about travel via this route, address 

A. J. Smrru, G. Pp & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
COMPANY 











Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 
are those where the “copy” is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 








terial. TRRead your paper thru and read it with a pencil and postal ecard handy. 
Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 








DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Buildin ng, Caines and academies, Persons with the necessary 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ ce ae. experience im 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES teaching, can complete the course in one 

Send to any of these Addresses for Agency Manual, free. year, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave. ae New — City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd. , Chicago, Dll, 
1805 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. 0. 414 Century Bid polis, Minn. 4 Evans Bldg., Oskaloosa, Ia. 
388 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg., TR my Cal. 525 Stimsen Blk.,Los Angeles, Ual. 


UNEXPECTED VACANCIES ‘'ius"ssont,"Scxte in Sec 


be filled eo ty December and January 
are especislly good months for securing 
first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachersin demand. Address 
©, J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 
4 Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Schermerhorn a Joun C. RockwEuy, Manager. 
3 East [4th St., New York i 


9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bur Call supplied with good places than any previous year 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers. 

We refer to N. Y.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City, | ms. 


Robertson’s Ceachers’ Agency. 


Equitable Bld., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 



































uces to Colleges Schoola, a and amilice, Superior Professors Principals, Assistants, Tutors. 
Govesnesses, for every of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mire, Mi. J. Yor G-FULTON, American and =. Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 


Seaare New York. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








E.F. FOSTER, Manager. | 59 Bromiteld Sirost, Boom... 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7°e te ery ork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


ALB ANY TE ACHERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


Teachers. an Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 
tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street. Albany, N. 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training School commences the First Week in 
NOVEMBER. Address Mug. M. Kravs-Bogtre, ‘‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and 


ena E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 

FOR SCHOOL USE. 
EBERHARD FABER, 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 


Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 


samples to the 
STANDARD canesehemee Co., 
509-517 Eastern Avenue, - - 

















LYNN, MASS. 





irculars, H pow. details of the 
course, can be h 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Ciryv. 
The peofeasiona) schoolof Columbia University 
for the ‘eining of general teachers, super visors, 
princi tendents, and instructors in 
no: sohool and colley 8. th sexes. 
Feflowshipe and fo eg.t00 

Teacher cumnali. Degree of BS. 
ronyancr Seitesists 
College Course f followed by a two- 
Diplowe loma Sa oo 
Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arte, 


Art, Domestic Science, M: s 
fa = =p usic, or Manual Train- 


Diploma 
Degrees of AM. and Ph. 
wma: = 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


on application to the 








New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
A graduate School of 
SCH OOL educational sciences 
Pe) ft furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
PEDAGOGY ment for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principals 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 








94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 











Ample facilities 4 jiverzens Laboratorv 
work. Universit x Credit. Comfcrtable Tem- 
eptare, Great Variety of Recreations. Single 
tion Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
7. Circular and Bcok of Views, address 
THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University - ~ Ithaca, N. Y. 
Home Me University of Chicago 
otiere Over 225 Fong send ond 
college courses correspon 
Study ence in 28 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy, La 
es, English. Mathematics, Ph —— 
aa 7.200 logy. Physiology, Botany. etc. Instruc- 
fon 'is is persona). Gnivers credit is ted for 
a courses snscoest any completed. Work 
ginatany time. For Y circu rs address 
The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 
Our students sell their 
work while studying 
a 
Ornamental Design 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Write for new free circular, illustrated by students 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box Scranton. Pa. 





New England Ba Bye ye musical in- 
stitu America. 

CoNSERVATO! Founded 2%53 _ Unsur- 

OF MUSIC advantages in com- 

, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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Here is your c6¢QHOULD be put with 

GIFT FOR Kipling and Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen as a classic.” 

THE CHILDREN —The Atheneum. 











Relieves Exhaustion 











Lives . Hunted 


ERNEST 
SETON- 
THOMPSON’S 


New Book. 
|70th 1,000 


When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 







Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


TRANSLATIONS. eaetaalinentt cateaes 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good T -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reducedto | Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the 


Lives of the Hunted 


Ernest SetonThompson 

























3200 ILLUSTRATIONS. june’ Gus. 
| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New” York 























$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 
Oaalogue F e—- DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 














a For Slant Writing: | aero 
iden Ws a ee E 
404,351,303,6045.F5., | ((Q)_ ————1 [7 
603 E. F., 601 Ev F., i F if 
1047 ( Multisript) a ramed = if 
| 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHereronse MOST DURABLE 

“ano CHEAPEST. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. ” 


Brey ppb feta ih out Cop, sere | 
our new Audubon Charts mvhich show fifty-six sot W 


themost important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 4 | [Re mi ngton 


and natural colors, 
Typewriter 


(to meet every 
demand of the 
practical user 


























A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free Trith each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 
THE DRANG 
EDUCATIONAL | | 
COMPANY, |’ 


BOSTOH: 110 Boylston St. NEW YORK: 5 West 18th St. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave 


| 
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